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Memorrs of the Lire and Wrirines of TorQuato Tasso: 
With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Poet. 


7; eer Tasso, a celebrated 
Italian poet, was defcended from 
the illuftrious houfe of the Torre- 
giani, lords of Bergamo, Milan, and 
feveral other towns in Lombardy. 
The Torregiani, being expelled by 
the Vifconti, tettled between Bergamo 
and Como, in the moit advantageous 
pots of the mountain of Taffo, from 
which they took their name. This 
family fupported itfelf by alliances till 
the time of Bernardo Taflo, whofe 
mother was of the houfe of Cornaro. 
The eftate of Bernardo, the father of 
our poet, was no wife equal to his 
birth; but this deficiency, in point of 
fortune, was in fome meafure com- 
penfated by the gifis of underftand- 
ing. His works in verfe and profe 
are recorded as monuments of his ge- 
nius; and his fideiity to Fetrante of 
Sanfeverino, prince of Salerno, to 
whom he was entirely devoted, en- 
titled him to the efteem of every man 
of honour, This prinee had. made 
him his fecretary, and taken him with 
him to Naples, where he fettled; and 
niarried Portia di Roffi, of one of the 
moft illuftrious families in that city. 

Portia was fix months gone with 
child, when the was invited by her 
filter Hippolyta to Sorrento, to pay 
her a vifit. Bernardo accompanied 
her thither: and in this place Portia 
was delivered of a fon, on the 11th 
day of March 1534, at noon, The 
infant was baptifed a few days afters 
in the metropolitan church of Sor- 
rento, by the name of Torquato. 
Bernardo and Portia returned, foon 
after to Naples, with little Taio, 
whofe birth, like Homer's, was after4 
ward difputed by feveral cities that 
claimed the honour of it : but it feems 
undeniably proved that he was bern 
at Sorrento. 


Hiftorians relate incredible things 


of his early and promifing genius : 
they tell us, that, at fix months old, 
he not only fpoke and pronounced his 
words clearly and di'linctly, but that 
he thought, reafoned, exprefled his 
wants, and anfwered queftions; that 
there was nothing ciildifh in his 
words, bit the tone of his voice; that 
he feldom laughed or cried ; and that, 
even then, he gave certain tokens of 
that equality of temper which fupport- 
ed him fo well in Lis future misfor- 
tunes. 

‘Toward the end of his third year, 
Bernardo his father was obliged to 
follow the prince of Salerno into,Ger- 
many, which journey proved the fource 
of all the futterings of ‘l'aflo and his 
family. The occafion was this: Don 
Pedro of Toledo, viceroy of Naples 
for the emperor Charies V, bad form- 
ed a defign to eftablifh the inquifition 
in that citys The Neapolitans, a- 
larmed at this, refolved to fend a de- 
putation to the emperor; and, for 
that purpofe, made choice of the 
prince of Salerno, who feemed moft 
able, by his aathority and riches, to 
make head againit the viceroy. The 
prince undertook the affair; and Ber- 
nardo Taffo accompanied him into 
Germany. — ; 

Before his departure, Bernardocom- 
mitréd the care of his fon to Angeluz- 
20, a man of learning; for it was his 
opinion, that a boy could nct be put 
too foon under the tuiton of men. 
At three years of ages they tell us *, 
litte Faffo began to itudy grammar 5 
and, at fours was fenc to the college 
of the Jefuits, where he made fo ravid 
a progrefs, that at feven he was pretty 
well acquainted with the Latin and 
Greek tongues; at the fame age he 
made public orations, and compoied 


* All the principal incidents in this life are taken from. the account given bf 
Giovanni Battifto Manfo, a Neapolitan, lord of Bifaccioand Pianca. This nobleman 
was Taffo's intimate friend : he had maitiy of Our author's papers in his poffeffion, 
and being himfelf witnefs to feveral particulars which he relates, his authority f&ems 


unexceptionable, 
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fome pieces of poetry, of which the 
ftyle is faid to have retained nothing 
of puerility. The following lines he 
addreffed to his mother when he left 
Naples to follow his father’s fortune, 
being then only nine years of age. 


Ma dal fen de la madre empia fortuna 
Pargoletto divelfe, ah di’ que’ baci 

Ch’ cila bagné di lagrime dolenti 

Con fotpir mi rimembra, e€ de gli ardenti 
Preghi che fen portar l'aure fugaci, 

Clie i* non dovea giunger pil volte 3 volto 
Fra quelle braccia accolto 

Con nodi cosi ftretti, e fi tenaci, 

Laflo, ¢ fegnij cov mal ficure piante 
Qual" Afcanio, o Camilla i} padre errante. 


Relentlefs Fortune in my early years 
Removes me from a mother’s tender 
breaft : 
With fighs I call to mind the farewel tears 
That bath'd her kiffes when iny lips the 
prets‘d! 
I hear her prayers with ardour breath'd to 
Heaven, 
Afide now wafted by the devious wind ; 
No more to her unhappy fon “tis given 
‘Th’ endearments of maternal love. to 
find! 
No more her fondling arms fhall round me 
ipread ; 
Far trom her fight reluétant I retire; 
Like young Camiila or Afcanius, led 
To trace the footiteps of my wandering 
fire! 


The fuceef: the prince of Salerno 
met with in his embafly greatly in- 
creafed his credit among the Neapo- 
litans, but entirely ruined him with 
the viceroy, who left nothing un- 
turned to make the emperor jealous 
of the great deference the people 
fhewed Ferrante, from which he in- 
-ferred the moit dangerous cenfe- 
quences. He fo much exafperated 
the emperor againft the prince of Sa- 
lerno, that Ferrante, finding there 
was no longer any fecurity for him at 
Naples, and having in vain applied 
to gain an audience of the emperor, 
retired to Rome, and renounced his 
allegiance to Charles ¥. 

Bernardo ‘Taffo would not abandon 
his patron in his ill fortune; neither 
would he leave his fon in a country 
where he himfelf was foom to, be de« 
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clared an enemy; and forefeeing he 
fheuld never be able to return thither, 
he took young Torquato with him to 
Rome. 

As foon as the departure of the 
prince of Salerno was known, he, 
and all his adherents, were declared 
rebels to the ftate; and what may 
feem very extraordinary, Torquato 
Tafio, though but uine years of age, 
was included by name in that fentence. 
Bernardo, following the prince of 
Salerno into France, committed his 
fon to the care of his friend and rela- 
tion Mauritio Cataneo, a perfon of 
great ability, who affiduoufly culti- 
vated the early difpofition of his pupil 
to polite literature. After the death 
of Sanfeverino, which happened in 
three or four years, Bernardo returned 
to Italy, and engaged in the fervice 
of Gughelmo Gonzaga, duke of Man- 
tua, who had given him a prefling 
invitation. Jt was not long before 
he received the melancholy news of 
the deceafe of his wife Portia: this 
event determined him to fend for his 
fon, that they might be a mutual fup- 
port to each other in their affliction. 
He had left him at Rome. becaufe his 
refidence in that city was highly agree- 
able to his mother; but that reafon 
now ceafing, he was refolved to be 
no longer deprived of the fociety of 
the only child he had left; for his 
wife, before her death, had married 
his daughter to Martio Serfale, a gen- 
tleman of Sorrento. 

Bernardo was greatly furprifed, on 
his fon’s arrival, to fee the vait pro- 
grefs he had made in his itudies. He 
was now twelve years of age, and had, 
according to the tellimony of the 
writers of his life, entirely completed 
his knowledge in the Latin and Greek 
tongues: he was well acquainted with 
the rules of rhetoric and poetry, and 
completely ver ed in Ariftotle’s ethics ; 
but he particularly fludied the pre- 
cepts of Mauritio Cataneo, whom he 
ever afterward reverenced as a fecond 
father. Bernardo foon determined to 


fend him to the univerfity of Padua, 
to fludy the laws, in company with 
the 
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the young Scipio Gonzaga, afterward 
cardinal, nearly of the fame age as 
himfelf. With this nobleman ‘Lafio, 
then feventeen years of age, contract- 
ed a friendfhip that never ended but 
with his life. 

He profecuted his fludies at Padua 
with great diligence ard fucceis: at 
the fame time, employing his leifure 
hours upon philofophy and poetry, he 
foon gave a public proof of hi; talents, 
by his poem of: Rinaldo, which he 
publithed in the eighteenth year of 
his age. 

‘Lhis poem, which is of the ro- 
mance kind, is divided into twelve 
books in ottava rima, and contains 
the adventures of Rinaldo, the famous 
Paladin of the court of Chariemain, 
who makes {uch a principal figure in 
Ariotto’s work, and, the firit a- 
chievements of that knight for the 
love of the fair Clarice, whom he af- 
terward marries. The action of this 
poem precedes that of the Orlando 
Furiofo, Jt was compofed in ten 
months, as the author himfelf informs 
us in the preface, and was firlt printed 
at Venice in the year 1562. Paolo 
Beni {peaks very highly of this per- 
formance, which undoubtedly is not 
unworthy the early efforts of that ge- 
nius waich afterward produced the 
Jerufalem. o fid 

Taflo’s father faw with regret the 
fuccefs of his fon’s poem: he was ap- 
prehenfive, and not without _reafon, 
that the charms of poetry would de- 
tach him from thofe more. solid ttu- 


dies, which he judged were. mo la 


likely to raife him in the world: he 
knew very well, by his own experi- 
ence, that the greaieft {kill in poetry 
will not adyance a man’s private for- 
tune. He was not deceived in his 
conjeture ; Torquato, infentibly car- 
ried away by hj: predominant pafhon, 
followed the examples of Petrarch, 
Boccace, Ariolto, and others, who, 
contrary to the remonitrances ot their 
friends, quitted the feverer ftndies of 
the law tor the more plea {ing epier- 
tainment of poetical compofition. In 
fhort, he entirely gave himfelf up to 


the ftudy of poetry and philofophy. 
His firft poem extended his reputation 
through all Italy; but his father was 
fo difpleafed with his conduct, that he 
went to Padua on purpoie to repri- 
mand him. ‘Though he fpoxe with 
great vehemence, and made ule of 
feveral harfh expreffions, Torquato 
heard him without interrupting him, 
and his compofure contributed not a 
little to increafe his father’s difplea- 
fure. * Tell me,’ faid Bernardo, ‘ of 
what ufe is that vain philofophy, upon 
which you pride yourfelf te much ?? 
‘It has enabled me,’ faid Tafio mos 
deftly, * to enduré the harfhnefs of 
your reproofs.’ 

The refolution Taffo had taken to 
devote himfelf to the mufes, being 
known all over Italy, the prineipal 
perions of the city and college of 
Bologna invited him thither. But 
Taflo had not long refided there, when 
he was prefied by Scipio Gonzaga, 
elected prince of the academy etta- 
blifhed at Padua, under the name of 
Etherei, to return to that city. He 
could not withitand this folicitation, 
and Bologna being at that time the 
{cene of civil commotion, he was the 
more willing to feek elfewhere for the 
repofe he loved. He was received 
with extreme joy by all the academy, 
and being incorporated into that fo- 
ciety, at the age of twenty years, 
took upon himfeif the name of Pen- 
tito; by which he feemed to thew 
that he repented of all the time which 
he had employed in the ftudy of the 


W. 
In this retreat he applied himfelf 
afreth to philofophy and pvetry, and 
foon became a perfeét maiter of both : 
it was this happy mixture of his itudies 
that made him an enemy to all kinds 
of ljicentiqufnefs, An oration was 
mad. one day in the academy upon 
the nature of lave ; the orator treated 
his fubject in a very mafterly manner, 
but with too little regard to decency 
in the opinion of Taffo, who, being 
afked what he thought of the difcourfe, 
replied, ‘ that it was a pleafing poi- 
fon.” 
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Here Taflo-formed the defign of 
his celebrated poem, Jervlalem De- 
livered ; he invented: the fable, dif- 
pofed the different parts, and deter- 
mined to dedicate this work to the 
glory ot the houie of Efte*. He was 
great elleemed by Alphonfo II, the 

it duke of Ferrara, that great pa- 
tron of learning and learned mer, and 
by his brothér, cardinal Luivi. There 
was a ijort of conteit between thefe 
two brothe:s; in relation to.tve peem: 
the ¢:rdinal imaginea that he had a 
right to be the Mecwxnas of all Taffo’s 
works, as Rinaldo, his firft piece, had 
been dedicated to him: the duke, on 
the cther hand, thouyhbr that, as his 
brother hati already received his fhare 
of honour, he ougiit not to be offend- 
ed at feeing the name of Alphonfo at 
the head of the Jerufalem Delivered. 
Taflo for three or four years fufpended 
his determinatio : at length, bei:.g 
earneitly prefled by bozh the brothers 
to take up his residence in Ferrara, 
he iuffered himielf to be prevailed 
upon. ‘ihe duke gave him an apart- 
ment in his palace, where he lived in 
peace and attue:ce, and purfued his 
defign of completing his Jerufalem +, 
which be now refolved to dedicate 
to Alphonfo. The duke, who was 
defirous of tixing | affo near him, had 
thoughts of marrying him advantage- 
oully, but he always evaded ary pro- 
pola! of that kind : though he appear- 
ed peculiarly devoted to Alphonfo, 
yet he negle¢ied not to pay his court 
tothe cardinal. = 

“The name of Taffo now became 
famous through:all Europe : dnd the 
careiles he received from Charles IX, 
in a journey he made to France ¢ with 
cardinal Luigi, who went thither in 
quality of legate, fhew that his repa- 
tation was not confined to his own 
country. 


The ¢ardinal’s legation being finifh- 
ed, Tailo returned to Ferrara |{, 
where he applied himfelf to finifh his 
Jerufalem, and in the mean time pub- 
lithed his Aminta, a paftoral comedy §, 
which was .eceiyed with pniverfal ap- 
plaufe. This performance was looked 
upon as a matter-picce in its kind, 
and is the original of the Paitor Fido 
and Filli di Sciro. 

It was not eafy to imagine that 
Taffo could fo well paint the effects 
of love, without having himfelf felt 
that paifion: it began to be fulsetted 
that like another Ovid, he had raifed 
his defires too high, and it was thought 
that in many of his verfes he gave 
hints of that kind. 

' There were at the duke’s court three 
Leonoras, equally witty and beauti- 
ful, though of different quality. ‘The 
firit was Leonora of Ette, fifter to the 
duke, who having refufed the moft 
advantageous matches, lived unmar- 
ried with Lauretta, duchefs of Ur- 
bino, her elder fifter, who was fepa- 
rated from her hufband, and refided 
at her brother’s court. Tiaffo had a 
great attachment to this lady, who, 
on her fide, honoured him with her 
efteem and protection She was wife, 
generous, and not only well read in 
elegant literature, but even verfed in 
the more abftrufe fciences, All thefe 
perfectons were undoubtedly obferved 
by Taifo, who was one of the moft 
affiduous of her courtiers: and it ap- 
pearing by his verfes that he was 
touched with the charms of a Leonora, 
they tell us that we need not feek any 
further for the object of his pafijon. 

The fecond Leonora that was given 
him for a milirefs was the countefs of 
San Vitale, daughter of the count of 
Sala, who ‘lived at that time at the 
court of Ferrara, and pafled for one 
of the moft accomplifhed perfons in 


* Mr. Hayley, in the notes to his ‘ Effay on Epic Poetry,” has given an original 
letter of Taflo’s (not hitherto roticed by any of his biographers) by which it appears, 
that belide the exploits of Godtrey, in the deliverance of Jerufalem, he had four other 
iubieéts in contemplation tor an epic poem, before he could abfolutely fix his choice ; 
hamely, The expedition of Belifarius againit the Goths ; of Narletes againft the fame ; 
of Charlemain againft Lanfoni ; and his expedition againft the Lombards. 
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Italy.- Thofe who imagined that 
Taffo would not prefume to lift his 
eyes to his matter’s fifler, fe>) pofe d 
that ‘he loved this lady. * It is certain 
that he had frequent opportunities of 
difcourfing with her, and that fic had 
frequently been the fubjett of his 
verles. 

The third Leonora ris a Yady-‘in 
the fervice of the princefs Leonota of 
Efte. This-perfon was thought by 


fomé to be the moft proper odjé& of 


the poet’s gallantry. Taflo, feveral 
times, employed his mufe in her fer- 
vice: in one of his Pieces he confeiics, 
that confdering the princefs as ‘too 
high for his hope, | he had fixed his 
affection upomher, as of a condition 
more fuitable to his own. But if 
any thing-tan be juftly drawn from 
this particilar,’ it’ feetns rathet’ to 
ftrengthen the opinion, that his de- 
fires, at leaft at one time, had afpired 
to a greater height. 

However, it appears difficult to de- 
terfnine with certainty, in relatio: to 
‘Tailo’s paffion; efpecially when wi 
coniider the privilege allowed to poct 
though M. Miri:baud * makes no 
feruple to mention it as a circum- 
ftance almoft certain, and fixes it 
without hefitation on the princefs 
Leonora. Taffo, himfelf, in feveral 
of his poems, feems to endeavour to 
throw an obfcurity over his paffion.. . 

In the mean while 'Faffo proceeded 
with his Jerufalem, which he com- 

feted in the thirtieth year of his age: 
~ this poem was not publifhed by 
his own authority; it was printed 
agaiuit his will, as foon as he had 
finifhed the laft book, and before he 
had time to give the revifals and cor- 
rections that 2 work of fuch a nature 
required. The public had already 
feen feveral parts, which had been 
fent into the world by the authority 
of his patrons. The fuccefs of this 
work was prodigious: it was tran- 
flated into'the Latin, French, Spanith, 
and even the Oriental languages, al- 
moft as foon as it appeared 5 and it 
Vie du Taffe. 


* Abregé de la 
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may be faid, that no fuch‘perform- 
ance ‘ever before raifed its reputation 


to'iuch a heitrlit in fo {mall a ipace of 


time. 

But the fati-faGion which Taflo 
mutt feel, in- fpite of all his philofo- 
phy, at the applaufe of the public, 
was foon dit'urbed by a melancholy 
event +. Bernardo fafio, who fpent 
his old ‘ape in tranquillity at Oftia 
gevorement of which 
n him by the duke 

Avs foon as this 
ion, he immedi- 
att nded him with 

3, and fcarce ever 
= dfide during the 
while timé’ of his illnefs : bat all 
caleme ape Tet >ual; Bernardo, 

oppreff-d with age, and o.ercome by 
the vi0 lng ice ‘of his difemper, pad 
the’ unavoidable ei Ben e to natire, to 
the ‘great afiii¢tion of Torquato. The 
duke of Mantua a,’ who had a finecfe 
efteem fer Bernards, caufed him to 
be intérred, with mouth j ‘p> in the 
| eS Egidi sft Mautua, with 
this fimple infeription on his ‘ais 


place hac Leen ti 


atery Went fo bun, 


the mor 


ta 
filial rear 
r 1 


tirred fron his 


Ossa Bernarpi Tass. 


'This death feemed to forebode other 


misfottunes to T2flo; for the re- 
mainder of his life proved almoft one 
continued feries Of vexation and af- 
fiidtion. About this time a {warm of 
critics began to attack’ his Jeruf alem, 
and the academy della Crufca, in par- 
ticular, “pobli fhed 2 criticiim of his 
porm, in which they fcrupled not to 
prefer the rhapfodies of Pulci and 
Boyardo to the ferufslem Delivered. 
During Taflo’s refidence in the 
duke’s court, he had contrafed an 
intimacy with a gentleman of Fer- 
rara t, and having entrufted him with 
fome tranfeGions of a very delicate 
nature, this perfon was fo treacherous 
as to {peak of themagain. ‘'Taffo re- 
proached his friend with his indifcre- 
tion, who received his expoftulation 
in fuch a manner, that Taflo was fo 
far exafperated as to ftrike him: a 
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challenge immediately enfued: the 
two Opponents met at St. Leonard’s 
gate, but, while they were engaged, 
tarce brothers of ‘Taffo’s antagoniit 
came in and bafely fell all at once 
wpon Taiio, who defended himfe!f fo 
gallantly that he wounded two of 
them, and kept his ground againit 
the others, till fome people came in 
and teparated them. This affuir made 
2 great noife at Ferrara: nothing was 
ta'ked ot but the valour of Taffo; and 
n became a fort of proverb, ‘ That 
"Failo with his pen and his {word was 
iuperior to all men *.’ 

The duke, being informed of the 
quarrel, exprefied great refentment 
againft the jour brothers, banifhed 
them fiom his dominions, and con- 
ficated their ettates ; at the fame time 
he caufed Taffo to be put under ar- 
re(t, declaring he did it to fcreen him 
from any future defigns of his ene- 
mics. ‘“Failo was extremely morti- 
fied to fee himfelf thus confined; he 
mmputed his detention to a very dif- 
ferent caufe trom what was pretended, 
and feared an ill ufe might be made’of 
what had pafied, to ruin him in the 
duke’s opinion. 

Though wriiers have left us very 
much in the dark with regard to the 
real motives that induced the duke to 
keep Taffo in confinement, yet, every 
thing being weighed, it feems highly 
probable that the affair of a delicate 
nature, faid to have been divulged by 
his friend, muit have related to the 
princefs Leonora, the duke’s fifter: 
and indeed it will be extremely dif; 
ficult, from any “ther confideration, 
to account for the narth treatment he 
received from a prince who had be- 
fore hewn him {uch peculiar marks 
of efteem and friendfhip. However, 
Taffo himfelf had undoubtedly fecret 
apprehenfions that increafed upon him 
e. ery day, while the continual attacks, 
which were made upon his credit as 
an author, not a litle contributed to 
heighten his melancholy. At length 


he refelved to take the firft opportu- 
nity to fly from his prifon, for fo he 
elteemed it, which after about a year’s 
detention, he effected, and retired to 
Turin, where he endeavoured to re- 
main concealed ; but nowvithitanding 
all his precautions, he was foon known 
and recommended to the duke of Sa- 
voy, who received him into his pa- 
lace, and fhewed him every mark of 
elleem and affe&tion. But Tafio’s ap- 
prehenfions ftill continued ; he thought 
that the duke of Savoy would net re- 
fufe to give him up to the duke of 
Ferrara, or facrifice the fiiendfhip of 
that prince to the jafety of a private 
perfon. Full of thefe imaginations he 
fet out for Rome +, alone and un- 
provided with neceflaries for fuch a 
journey. At his arrival there he went 
direétly to his old friend Mauritio 
Cataneo, who received him in fuch 3 
manner as entirely to obliterate, for 
fome time, the remembrance of the 
fatigue and uneafinefs he had under- 
gone. He was not only welcomed 
by Cataneo, but the whole city of 
Rome feemed to rejoice at the pre~ 
fence of fo extraordinary a perfon, 
He was vifited by princes, cardinals, 
prelates, and by all the learned in 
general. But the defire of revifiting 
his native country, and feeing his 
fitter Cornelia, faon made him uneafy 
in this fituation. He left his friend 
Manritio Cataneo one evening, with- 
out giving him notice; and, begin- 
ning his journey on foot, arrived by 
night at the mountains of Veletri, 
where he took up his lodging with 
fome fhepherds: the next morning, 
difguifing himfelf in the habit of one 
of thefe people, he continued his way, 
and in four days time reached Gaieta, 
almoft fpent with fatigue; here he 
embarked qn board a veiffel bound for 
Sorrento, at which place he arrived 
in fafety the next day. He entered 
the city and went direétly to his filter's 
houfe: fhe was a widow, and the 
two fons fhe had by her hufband be- 


* «Con la penna e con la fpada 
* Neflun val quanto Torquato,” 
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ing at that time abfent, Taffo found 
her with only fome of her female at- 
tendants. He advanced toward her, 
without difcovering himfelf, and pre- 
tending he came with news from her 
brother, gave her a letter which he 
had prepared for that purpofe. ‘This 
letter informed her that her brother’s 
life was in great danger, and that he 
begged her to make ufe of all the in- 
tereit her tendernefs might fuggett to 
her, in order to procure letters of re 

commendation fiom fome powerful 
perfon, to avert the threatened mif- 
fortune. For further particulars of 
the affair, fhe was referred to the 
meffenger who brought her this in- 
telligence. The lady, terrified at the 
news, earnefily entreated him to give 
her a detail of her brother’s misfor- 
tune. The feigned meflenger then 
gave her fo interelting an account of 
the pretended ftory, that, unable to 
contain her affliction, fhe fainted away. 
Taffy was fenfibly touched at this con- 
vincing proof of his fifter’s affection, 
and repented that he had gone fo 
far: he began to comfort her, and, 
removing her fears by little and little, 
at laft difcovered himfelf to her. Her 
joy at feeing a brother whom fhe 
tenderly loved, was inexpreffible : af- 
ter the firft falutations were over, fhe 
was very defirous to know the oc- 
cafion of his difguifing himfelf in that 
manner. Taflo acquainted her with 
his reafons, and, at the fame time, 
giving her to underftand, that he 
would willingly remain with her un- 
known to the world, Cornehia, who 
defired nothing further than to ac- 
quiefce in his pleafure, fent for her 
children and fome of her neareft re- 
lations, whom fhe thought might be 
entrutted with the fecret. They 
agreed that Taflo thould pafs for a 
relation of theirs, who came from 
Bergamo to Na;les upon his private 
buiinefs, and from thence had come 
to Sorrento to pay them a vilit. After 
this precaution, Tafio took up his 
refidence at his filler’s houle, where 
he lived for fome time in tranquillity, 
entertaining himtelf with his two 


nephews Antonio and Aleffandro Ser- 
fale, children of great hopes. He 
continued not long in this repofe be- 
fore he received repeated letters from 
the princefs Leonora of Efte, who was 
acquainted with the place of his re- 
treat, to return to Perrara: he re- 
folved to obey the fummons, and took 
leave of his filter, telling her he was 
going to return a voluntary prifoner. 
in his way he pafied through Rome, 
where having been detained fome time 
with a dangerous fever, he repaired 
trom thence to Ferrara, in company 
with Gualingo, ambaflador from the 
duke to the pope. 

Concerning the motive of Taffo’s 
return to Ferrara, authors do not al- 
together agree: fome declare that, 
foon wearied of living in obfcurity, 
and growing impatient to retrieve the 
duke’s favour, he had refolved, of 
his own accord, to throw himfelf on 
that prince’s generofiiy : this opinion 
feems indeed drawn from Taffo’s own 
words, in a letter written by him to 
the duke of Urbino,-in which he de- 
clares * that he had endeavoured to 
make his peace with the duke, and 
had for that purpofe written feverally 
to him, the duchefs of Ferrara, the 
duchels of Urbino, and the princefs 
Leonora; yet never received any 
anfwer but from the laft, who aflured 
him it was not in her power to render 
him any fervice.’ We fee here that 
Taffo acknowledges himfelf the re- 
ceipt of a letter from the princefs ; 
and in regard to what he fays to be 
the purport of it, it is highly reafon- 
able to fuppofe, that he would be 
very cautious of divulging the real 
contents to the duke of Urbino, when 
his affairs with that lady were fo de- 
licately circumitanced. ‘This appa- 
rent care to conceal the nature of his 
correfpondence with her, feems to 
corroborate the former fuppofitions of 
his uncommon attachment to her; 
and when all circumftances are con- 
fidered, we believe it will appear 
more than probable that he returned 
to Ferrara at the particular injunétion 
of Leonora. 


The 
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"he duke received Taffo with great 
feeming fatisfaction, anc gave him frefa 
marks of his eiteem: but this was not 
all that Taffo expected ; his great de- 
fire was to be matter of his own works, 
and he was very earneft that his writ- 
ings might be reftored to him, which 
were in the duxe’s poffefiion ; but this 
was wiat he could by no means ob- 
tain: his enemies had gained fuch an 
aicendancy over the mind of Al- 
phonfo, that they made him believe, 
or pretend to believe, that the poet 
had loft all his fre, and that in his 
prefent fituation he was incapable of 
producing any thing new, or of cor- 
recting his poems: he therefore ex- 
horted him to think only of leading a 
quiet and eafy life for the future: 
but Taffo was fenfibly vexed at this 
proceeding, and believed the duke 
wanted him entirely to relinquith his 
Rudies, and pafs the remainder of his 
days in idlenefs and obfcurity. ‘ He 
would endeavour,’ fays he, in his 
letter to the duke of Urbino, *¢ to 
make me a fhameful deferter of Par- 
naffus for the gardens of Epicurus, for 
fcenes of pleaiures unknown to Virgil, 
Catullus, Horace, and even Lucre- 
tius himfelf? 

Taffo reiterated his entreaties to 
have his writings reftored to him, but 
the duke continued inflexible, and, to 
complete our poet’s vexation, all ac- 
cefs to the princefles was denied him ; 
fatigued at length with ufelefs re- 
monftrances, he once more quitted 
Ferrara, and fled (as he expreffes it 
himfelf) like another Bias, leaving 
behind him even his books and ma- 
nufcripts. 

He then went to Mantua, where he 
found duke Guglielmo in a decrepid 
age, and little difpofed to prote& him 
againft the duke of Ferrara: the prince 
Vincentio Gonzaga received him in- 
deed with great careffes, but was too 
young to take him under his protec- 
tion. From thence he went to Padua 
and Venice, but carrying with him in 
every part his fears of the duke of 
Ferrara, he at lait had recourfe to the 


* Ann. 2t. 35. 


duke of Urbino *, who fhewed him 
great kindnefs, but perhaps was very 
little inclined to embroil himfelf with 
his brother-in-law, on fuch an ac- 
count: he advifed Taffo rather to re- 
turn to Ferrara, which council he 
took, refolving once more to try his 
fortune with the duke. 

Alphonfo, it may be, exafperated 
at ‘I'aflo’s flight, and pretending to 
believe that application to ftudy had 
entirely difordered his underftanding, 
and that a ftri¢t regimen was neceflary 
to reftore him to his former itate, 
cauied him to be ftriétly confined in 
the hofpital of St. Anne. ‘Taffo tried 
every method to foften the duke and 
obtain his liberty; but the duke 
coldly aniwered thofe who applied to 
him, ‘ that inftead of concerning 
themfelves with the complaints of a 
perion in his condition, who was very 
little capable of judging for his own 
good, they ought rather to exhort him 
patiently to fubmit to fuch remedies, 
as were judged proper for his cir- 
cum ‘lances.’ 

‘This confinement threw Taflo into 
the deepeit defpair; he abandoned 
himfelf to his misfortunes, and the me- 
thods that were made ufe of for the 
cure of his pretended madnefs had 
nearly thrown him into an abfolute 
delirium. His imagination was fo 
difturbed that he believed the caufe 
of his diilemper was not natural ; he 
fomeiimes fancied himfelf haunted by 
a {pirit, that continually difordered his 
books and papers ; and thefe ftrange 
notions were perhaps itrengthened by 
the tricks that were played him by 
his keeper. While Taffo continued 
in this melancholy fituation, he is faid 
to have written the following elegantly 
fimple and affecting lines, which can- 
not well be tranflated into Englith 
verte : 

Tu che ne vai in Pindo 
Ivi pende mia cetra ad un cipreffo, 
Salutala in mio nome, e dille poi 
‘h’io fon dag! anni e da fortuna op- 
preffo +. 
[To be concluded in our next. } 


+ Thou that goeft to Pindus, where my barp hangs on a cy- 


prefs, falute it in my name, and fay that I am opprefied with years and misfortunes. 
1 
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A Defeription of Assam, or Asam, @ Country to the North Eaft of 
Bengal, ix the Eaft Indies. 


This Article, which may be confidered as a very curious Aquifition to the Geo- 





grep y of the Orie:tal Rezious, is fied? d from the frond Volume of the Atiatic 
Refearches, and is trav/lated from te Pevfian of Mohammed Cazim, dy 


Henry Vanfittart, £ ¢. 


AS AM lies north eaft of Bengal, 
and is divided into two parts, 
the northern called Uttareul, and the 
fouthern Dacibincul; its length is 
about two hundred flandard cos, and 
its breadth about eight days journey. 
It is watered by the river Brahma- 
Putra, which flows from Khata, and 
feveral rivers that run into it, the 
principal of thefe is the Dhonac, the 
Jand between them is fpacious and 
clear, and bounded by a thick foreit 
abounding with elephants. In this 
and other forefts of Afam, five or fix 
hundred elephants may be procured 
in a year. Acrofs the Dhonac the 
country is marked with population 
and tillage, and prefents on every 
fide charming profpects, ploughed 
ficlds, gardens, and groves. As th 
country is overflowed in the rainy 
feafon, a caufeway is raifed for the 
convenience of travellers, and on each 
fide is planted fhady bamboos, the 
top of whch meet and intertwine. 
The fruits produced here are man- 
goes, plantaines, oranges, citrons, 
limes, &c. The fugar cane excels in 
{weetnefs, and is cf three colours, 
red, black and white. 

The filks here are excellent, and 
refemble the Chinefe; falt is a fcarce 
commodity. The mountains are in- 
habited by the tribe called Nanacs, 
an evil difpofed race, who go naked, 
and eat dogs, cats, mice, locults, and 
any thing they can find. 

The country of Uttarcul is in a 
high fate of cultivation, the inhabi- 
tants of the mountaints are ilrong, and 
have a refpectable appearance, their 
complexions are red and white. Gold 
and filver are procured in Afam, by 
wathing the fand of the rivers. This 
is one fource of revenue, and it is 


fuppofed that 2-,000 people are em- 
ployed in this occupation. The peo- 
ple of Afam are bafe and unprinci- 
pled, have no fixed religion, nor any 
rule but their inclinations, they eat 
all flefh except human, and will eat 
animals that die a natural death. The 
women are not veiled, and perform 
work in the open air. The men have 
often four or five wives, whom they 
publicly buy, fell, and exchange. 
‘They fhave their heads and beards, 
their ftrength and courage are appa- 
rent in their looks, and their feroci- 
ous tempers betrayed by their phy- 
fiognomy. They are enterprifing, 
favage, fond of war, vindictive, and 
deceitful. Their drefs contifts of a 
cloth round their heads, another round 
their loins, and a fheet over their 
fhoulders : both rich and poor con- 
ftruct their habitations of wood, bam- 
boos and ftraw. ‘The rajah and his 
courtiers travel in litters, and opulent 
perfons in doolies. Afam has neither 
horfes, camels, nor affes; but they 
are jometimes brought there from 
other countries. Afles they are fond 
of, but are fo much afraid of a horfe, 
that one trooper would put a hundred 
of them to fight. 

The ancient inhabitants of this 
country are divided into two tribes, the 
Afamians, and Cultanians, the former 
are the warriors, of which fix or feven 
thoufand attend the raja as a body 
guard. Thcir martial weapons are 
the mufquet, fword, fpear, arrow and 
bow: they have alfo cannon and fwi- 
vels, in the ufe of which they are 
very expert. 

On the death of any of the rajah’s 
they dig a cave for the deceafed, in 
which they inter his women, attend« 
ants, and fervants, and fome of his 
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magnificent equipage and furniture, 
fuch as elephants, gold and filver, 
carpets, clothes, victuals, lamps, with 
a great deal of oil, and a torch bearer ; 
for they confider thefe things as necef- 
fary in a future flate ; they afterward 
cover the cave with a roof of flrong 
timbers. “Ihe people of the army 
entered fome of thefe caves, and took 
out of them the value of sinety thou- 
fand rupees in gold and filver. 
Ghergong, where the rajah’s pa- 
lace is fituated, has four gates, has a 
fence of bamboos, and raifed caufe- 
ways for the convenience of paffengers 
in rainy feafons; before each houfe 
garde fume cultivated 
is fur- 
rounded with a ditch, and has within 
it {pacicus apartments, among 
which is a diwan khanah, or public 
faloon, one hundred and fifty cubits 
long, forty bros ad, and is fupported 
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nhabitants of th untain- 
ous dilfricts, ealt»of Bengal *, 
give the name Patiyan, to the being 
who created the univerfe, but they 
believe that a deity exiils in every 
tree, and that the fun and moon are 
cods. If any one of them kills ano- 
ther, the brother or heir on ly have a 
right to tale blood for blood ;_ {mall: 
crimes are sunita by a bat. " penned 
ed by the cheiftain. The Cuci cruelly 
cut off the heads of the women of an 
énemy’s country, even if they are 
preguant, 

‘Their wives they purchafe of the 
father or mother for cattle; a man 
may marry any woman except his 
mother,*,1f a married couple have a 
fon, the\wife is fixed; “te it if they 
have no:fon, the hufband may divorce 


her. 
* Tipra, or Tipera 
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are here many plates of brafs fo well 
polifhed as tu thie like mirrors. 

The rajahs difplay an oftentatious 
appearance of grandeur, they have 
never paid tribute to any, and have 
checked the conqueft of fome of the 
mo‘ victorious princes of Hindooilan. 
Covered in their ftrong polts, they 
diftrefs their enemy by itratagems, 
furprifes, and alarms, and when the 
rainy feafon fets in, they fall on their 
invaders, and have in this manner 
deftroyed numerous armies. 

Fufain Shah, king of Bengal, lof 
a large army in this manner. Mo- 
hammed, fon of ‘Togluc Shah, had 
an army of 100,coo men deftroyed 
in an invafion of this country. 

Yo this account of Mohammed 
zim it is proper to add, that Afam 
gi and g6 degrees of 
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They have no idea of heaven cr 
hell, or future rewards and punifh- 
ments, but believe that a {pirit carries 
away the foul of the dying perfon. 

‘Lheir food confifts of elephants, 
hogs, deer and other animals; and if 
they f arcafies or limbs in the 
fore’'s, they dry and eat them. When 
reiolved on war, they march in the 
night, armed with fwords, lances and 
arrows, to furprife their enemy, and 
if they fucceed, kill all they meet, 
male and female, and ftrip the houfes. 
If they are oppofed and over-mazched, 
they quickly retreat. If they fee a 
far: near the moon, they expect an at- 
tack from their enemy, and remain 
under arms, They lay at all times 
in ambuth to kill their foes, and he 
ho carries home a head is diftin- 
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meet pretty equal, they come to a 
treaty, which they conclude with 
fealting, calling on the jun and. moon 
to witneis their pacification. A van- 
quithed tribe becomes tributary to 
their conquerors. Their proviiions 
for war is a dried root like a potatoe, 
with pafte of rice-flour, and having 
no victuals to drefs, they march a 
great ditsnce in one day. Their 
weapo: s of re fabricated only by 
particular trides, 

Their houthold affairs belong 
wh-lly to the women, the men build 
the huts, cultivate the land, hunt and 
make war. On the birth of a child 
they feait their friends, and end the 
day with dancing and finging. All 
deformed perfons go about begging 
like religious mendicants 

At the death of one of the Cuci, 
they kill a hog, and having boiled the 
meat, pour fome li iquor int o the mouth 
of the deceated, twilt a piece of cloth 
round his bocy, and all taite the li- 
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HE kingdom of Nepal * is 
fituated aord-eolt of Patna, the 
capital of Bahar, in Hindooftan Pro- 
per. Itis diitant from that city about 
ten or eleven davs journey. ‘The 
road lays through the kingdom of 
Macwanpur. Near Nepal the read 
is good, but bad in the mountains, 
narrow, and dangerous. At the feot 
of the hills the air is unwholeiome, 
from March to November, and pu- 
trid fevers are common and fatal. On 
the interior mountains you have a fine 
view of the plains of Nepal, rcfem- 
bling an amphitheatre, covered with 
towns and villages: this plain is about 
200 miles circumference, and {fur- 
rounded on all {ides with hills. 
There are three principal cities in 
the plain, each of which was the capi- 


* Napaul, according to major Renneil. 
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quor as an offering to his foul; this 
they repeat feveral days. ‘Then they 
lay the body on a flage, dry it by a 
fire, and inter it, fcattering truitsand 
flowers over the grave; but fome of 
them cover thcir dead with a throud 
and a mat, and hang them ona high 
tree. When the feth is decayed they 
wath the bones, #nd keep them ia a 
bowl, often conijulting them oa any 
emergency, and alleging that they 
act by the command qf their departed 
friend. A widow ecluninie auhcle 
year near the grave of her hutband ; 
where the family bring her food. it 
fhe die within #8 year, they mourn 
for her; if fhe lives they carry her 
back, and her relations have an en- 
tertainment. If the deceafed leaves 
three fons, the eldelt and youngett 
take the property ; the other bas no- 
thing. If he has no fons, the eftate 
goes to his brother; if no brothers, 
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articulars of a Country little 
ed to the Afiatic Society at Calcutta ; 
moan Mifficn. 


tal of a large kingdom; the chief of 
which is called Cathmanda+, and 
contains about 18,0oc0 houfes: this 
kingdom extends to ‘Thibet; the king 
has” 50,co> folliers in his fervice. 
The fecond, tituated fouth-wett of 
Caihmanda, is called Lelit Patan, 
contains 24,c00 houfes: this kingdom 
borders on Macwanpur. ‘The third 
city is called Bhatgan, contains 12,000 
families; the kingdom extends eait, 
and borders on a nation called Cera- 
tas, who profels no religion. ‘Thofe 
and the {mail iler towns are well built, 
the houfes of brick, three or four 
flories high, and have doors and win- 
dows of wood. ‘The flreets are paved, 
and in moft of them wells, maJe of 
ftone, for publc ufe. In every town 
are fquare verandas, called Pali, and 











+ Catmandu, according to the fame. 
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many of them with wells. Without 
the towns are fquare refervoirs of 
waier to bathe in. 

The relig'on of Nepal is of two 
kinds ; one fect, the moft ancient, is 
profefied by many, who call them- 
felves Baryefu, pluck their hair from 
their heads, drets in coarfe red wool- 
len, are cont.dered as a religious or- 
der, have monafteries, and .n them 
each perfon has a feparate apartment ; 
they have partiqular feilivals, in one 
ot which, at Lelit Patan, they draw 
an idol, culled Baghere *, in a flateiy 
car. The other rehgion is tiat of 
the Brahman:, as followed in Hin- 
doo!'an in its purity. Their pl ces of 
worthip are very numerous and mag- 
nificent. In Lelit Patan, the temple 
was more valuable than the houfe of 
the king. ‘Lhe fmal!] temples have 
flairs, by which one perlon may 
afcend on the outfide ; fome have tour 
fides, others fix, with marble pillars 
polithed fmooth, with two or three 
pyramidal ftones; the ornaments are 
gilt and neat. ‘The larger temples 
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have ftone pillars round them, twenty 
to thirty feet high, on which they 
place gheir id.ls. There are many 
{mall bells in the cupolas. 

Eaftward of Ca:hmanda, about three 
miles, is a place called j olu, by which 
runs a river, the water of which is 
efteemed holy, and to which they 
carry perfons of hiyh rank at the point 
of death. They have an ‘dea, that 
in two or three places treafures are 
buried under ground, which have be- 
longed to iome temples; the king, 
while Mr, Shore was in Nepal, open- 
ed one of thefe places to pay the ex- 
pences of a war. 

Weltward of Lelit Patan, is a 
caftle, called Bunga, where is a tem- 
ple, which Mr. Shore viited, the 
magnificence of which, he thinks, is 
not to be equalld in Europe. here 
are alfo in their towns many cu- 
r.olitics. 

The kingdom of Nepal is, he 
thinks, very ancient, but was ruined 
by the diilentions among the three 


kings. 


OssERVATIONS on the INHABITANTS of the GARRow Hitts, in 
the Eaft Indies, made during a Public Deputation in the Years 1788 


and 1789, by John Eliot, £/7. 


Mr. Eliot, deputcd by Government to inveffigate the Duties colleGed on the 
Garrow Hills, wich bound the nrth-eaftern Parts of Bengal, uas ihe ji ff 
European who has travelled among them; and tie following remaricble 
Parti.ulars, which he communica ‘ed to the Afiatic Society , appear in the fond 


Vol..me of their valuable Rifearches. 


HE Mountaineers of India have 
generally been confidered as 
lawlefs {avages, whofe bufine(s is pil- 
Jage, but it will appear that, as in 
many fimilar inttances, an equitable 
and kind treatment of them is likely 
to produce a return of peaceable be- 
haviour on their parts. 
On approaching the hills, there is 
a beautif.] pro{pect of three ranges of 
mountains rifing above one another, 
which vanith 0. coming nearer, leav- 
ing only the lower range. ‘1 he coun- 


try is rich and verdant, and full of 
fmall vilages. The head peo le of 
the villages are called Booneahs At 
the pats of Gholegong, where Mr. 
Eliot firft went, Oodafley Booneah is 
looked upon as the head man, but the 
rightfub chief is momee, a woman. 
The people are thus defcribed. «A 
Garrow is a ftout well thaped man, 
hardy, and able to do much work; 
of a furly look, flat cafri hike nofe, 
{mall eyes, ge. erally blue, or brown, 
forehead wrinkled, and overhanging 


* Mr. Shore fuppofes they mean Bhagavat, or Crifhna, 
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eyebrow, with large mouth, thick 
lips, and face rouna and fhort; their 
colour is of a light or deep brown; 
their dr-{ con fts of a brown girdle, 
about three inches broad; ha:ing in 
the center a blue ttripe ; it goes round 
the waitt, is pafied between the thighs, 
and is fafteued b-hind, leavirg one 
end or flap hanging down before, 
about eight inches; fometimes it is 
ornamented with brals plates ; with 
rows of ivory or a white ftone thaped 
like bits of tobacco pipes, about h If 
an inch long; the brais plate is made 
to reiemble a button, or an apothe- 
cary’s weigii, but more i dented: 
fome have it ornamented with little 
bits of brafs, thaped lixe a bel; fome 
wear an Ornament on their head about 
three or fi-e inches broad, decorated 
in the fame manner as the flap, ferv- 
ing to keep their hair off their face, 
which gives them a wild fierce ap- 
pearai.ce. Some tie their hair on the 
crown, 1n a loofe carel<is manner, 
while others crop it clofe. The 


Booneans or ci:tefs wear a filk turban ; 
to the ,idle they aftx a bag contain- 
ing their money and pawns, and alfo 


a net for holdin the utenfls with 
wh ci they light their pipe hung near 
to it by a chain. 

‘ Lhe women are the uglieft crea- 
tures | ever beheld, fhort and fquat 
in their ftature, with mafculine faces, 
in tre features of which they d fier 
litle fromthe men. Their drefs con- 
fills of a di:ty red cloth, ftriped with 
blue or whic, about xteen inches 
broad. watch ene.rel.s the waitt, and 
covers about three fourths of the thigh. 
Jt ne: er reaches to the knee, and be- 
ing but juit long enough to tie above 
on the lefi fide, part of the left thigh, 
when they walk, is expofed. On their 
necks they ha-e a ‘rng of the orna- 
ments above deicribed refembling to- 
bacco pipes, wiftd thirty or forty 
times reund, but negligently, with- 
Out any at.ention to segularity 5 their 
breai's are expofed to view, their only 
clothing being the girule above-men- 
tioned ; to their are athxed num- 
be:s of brafs rings, increafing in dia- 
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meter from three to fix inches: I have 
feen thirty of thofe rings in each ear 5 
a flit is made in the lobes cf the ear, 
which increafe from the weight of the 
rings, and in time will admit the large 
number ftated. This weight is how- 
ever partly fupported by a fling, 
which pales over their heads ; 2 tape 
three inches broad ties their hair, fo 
as to keep it back from tvcir tore- 
heads though cenerally it is tied with 
a firing on the crown of the head. 
The wives of te Booneahs coyer their 
head. with a piece of coarle cioth, 
thirteen or fourteen inches broad and 
two feet long, the end of which, with 
their hai. hangs down behind, tow- 
ing loofe on their backs. ‘ihe women 
work as well as the men, and | hive 
feen them curry as great burdens. 
‘Their ha ds, even thote of the wives 
of the Booneahs, bear ev dent marks 
of their laborious occupaiions. 

‘ thefe people eat all manner of 
food, even dogs, frogs, inakes, and 
the blood of all avimals. ‘Ihe lait is 
baked over a flow fire :n hollow green 
bamboos, till it becomes of a natty 
dirty green colour. ‘Lhevy are fond of 
drinking to an excefs. Liquor is put 
into the meuth of infants, almolt as 
{con as they are able to twallow; they 
have various torts of {pririts, but that 
moitly drunk is extracted from rice, 
foaked in water for three or tour days 
before ufe. Tlicir cookery is fhort, 
as they only juit heat their provi ‘ons ; 
excepting rice and guts, the firlt of 
which is weli botlec, and the other 
itewed till they are black. Indeed, 
exce; ting thefe, their animal food is 
eaten almolt :aw. 

«In times of farcity many of the 
hil people fubiiit oa the kebul which 
in growth is jaid to be hike the Pal- 
mia, and the interior part of the 
trunk when pounced, and iteeped ia 
water, is an article of feed, infe 
much as to be the common means of 
fuienance during a icarcity of grain. 
When boiled it 1s of a gelatinous fub- 
fiance, and tates, when frefh, like a 
fugar cane: thoie, who can afford it, 
mux rice with it, ‘They alio fubfii on 
the 








kutchy, a fort of found in 
great plenty, about the hills. | faw 
three forts, though I could nov learn 
they had any feparate name. One 
has a number of buds on it, is faid to 
be a cooling medicine, and is eaten 
boiled or baked. Some of them I 
brought with me fiom the hills, and 
being bruifed in the batket ufed in 
bringing them from the hills, I cut 
off the rotten part, which I found to 
be of no detriment to their growth, 
although out of the ground. At 
Dacca | gave them to Mr. Richard 
jonnk on, who, 1 oo deli- 
vered them to colonel Kyd, the fu- 
perintendant of the company’s botani- 
cal garden, where, I hear, they have 
produced a very handfome flower. 
This plant was cultivated by the Gar- 
rows, nearly in the fame manner, as 
we do potatoes in England; a bud 
being broken eff to be fown for a 
plant. The Garrows fay it yichds, 
after it is dug out of the ground, and 
laid by for the enfu’ ng feaion of cul- 
tivation (eo smmencing immediate! y 
on the breaking up of the rains ) from 
three to ten buds. Another fort of 
kutchu grows on the top of the hills, 
and is found by its fprout, which 
twilts itfelf round the trunk, and 
branches of the trees. J have feen 
the iprout from ten to twenty feet 
high, the leaves have three fegments 
like a vine leaf, but more pointed: 
of deep green, and very fmall. ‘The 
root is found from a foot to two feet 
and a half below the ground, 1s in 
fhape tapering, of a reddith colour, 
and in length from five inches to a 
foot and a half: it is eaten roafted. 
The other fpecies grows in the fame 
manner, but is of a dirty yellow co- 
Jour. 

‘The houfes of Garrows, 
called chaungs, are raiied on piles, 
about three or four feet from the 
ground, from thirty to 150 feet in 
length; and in breadth from tea to 
forty, and are roofed with thatch. 
The props of the chaung confit of 
large {aul timbers: in the center there 
are eight, and onthe fides from eight 
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to thirty : over thefe are placed hori- 
zontally large timbers, for a fapport 
to the roof, and tied faft, fometimes 
with ftrings, but firing is rarely ufed 
for this purpofe; the tying work be- 
ing molly done with flips of grafs 
or cane. ‘The roof is neatly executed 
and with as much regularity as any 
of our Bungalow thatches. When I 
fay this, however, I fp-ak of the 
chaungs of the Booneahs: I went 
into few of the chaungs of the lower 
ciafs. The roof confiits of mats and 
{trong grafs. The fides of the houfe 
are made from the {mall hollow bam- 
boos cut open, flatted, and woven as 
the common mats are. The floor is 
made in the fame manner; but of a 
{tronger bamboo. The chaung con- 
filts of two apartments, one floored 

and raifed on piles as defcribed, and 
the other without a floor, at one end, 
for their. cattle ; at the other end is 
an open platform, where the women 
fit and work. On one fide is a fmall 
raifed platform, ufually about fix feet 
{quare enclofed at the fides and open 
above; here the children piay ; in the 
centre of the chaung they cook their 
viciuals, a fpace of about five feet 
fquare being covered with earth; on 
one fide a little trap door is made on 
the floor, for the convenience of the 
women on certain occations, which 
creates much filth under their chaungs. 

ndeed a great part of their dirt is 
thrown under the chaung, and the 
only feavengers I faw, were their 
hogs; but luckily for them, they 
have plenty of thofe animals. 

* Bugs cover their wearing apna- 
rel, of the fame fort, as thoie which 
infeft beds in England: during my 
journey along the hills 1 fuffered very 
mach from them, 

‘ The difpofition of a Garrow couid 
not be accurately known in the fhort 
time I had to obferve it; yet my in- 
tercourfe with them, which was of the 
mo open nature, will, I think, allow 
me to fay fomething of it. 

‘ Their furly looks feem to indi- 
cate ill temper, but this is far from 
being the cafe, as they are of a mild 
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difpofition. 
honeft in their dealings, and ture to 


They are, moreover, 


perform what they promife. When 
in liquor they are merry to the higheft 
pitch: then men, women and chil- 
dren will dance till they can fcarce 
ftand. ‘Tneir manner of dancing is 
as follows: twenty or thirty men of a 
row itanding behind one another, 
hold each other by the fides of their 
belts, and then go round in a circle, 
hopping on one foot, then on the 
other, finging and keeping time with 
the mufic, which is animating, though 
harfh and inharmonious, confifting 
chiefly of tomtoms, and brafs pans, 
the firft generally beaten by the old 
people, and the laft by the children. 
‘The women dance in rows and hop 
in the fame manner, but hold their 
hands out, lowering one hand and 
raifing-the other at the fame time, as 
the mufic beats, and occafionally turn- 
ing round with great rapidity. ‘The 
men alfo exhibit military exercifes 
with the fword and fhicld, which they 
ufe with grace and great attivity. 
Their dancing at their feilivals laits 
two or three days, during which time 
they drink and feait to an excefs, in- 
fomuch that it requires a day or two 
afterward, to make them perfectly 
fober again, yet during this fit of 
felivity and drunkennefs they never 
quarrel 
« Marriage is in general fettled 

among the parties themielves, though 
fometymes by their parents 5 if it has 
been fettled by the parties themfeives, 
and the parents of either refufe their 
affent, the friends of the oppofite 
party, and even others unconnected, 
go and by force compel the diffenters 
to comply ; it being a rule among the 
Garrows to affiit thofe that want their 
help, on thefe occafions, let the dif- 
parity of age or rank be ever fo great. 
If the parents do not accede to the 
with of their child, they are well 
beaten till they acquiefce in the mar- 
riage.’ 

As to the marriage ceremony, it 
confifts, as in moit nations, favage or 
civilized, in feailing and dancing. A 


cock and hen are facrificed by a prie#, 
from certain’ circumitances attending 
which, omens are d:awn of the event 
of the marriage. Mr. Eliot was wit- 
nefs of the whole ceremonial from be- 
ing prefent at the marriage of the 
youngett tdaughter of the chief Oodaily, 
aged jeven, to the fon of a common 
Garrow, aged twenty-three ; by vir- 
tue of which alliance, the man will 
fucceed to the Booneathip, as the 
youngeft daughter is always heirefs. 

The dead are burned, and their 
afhes put into a hole where the fire 
was, covered with a fimall thatched 
building, and furrounded with a rail- 
ing. A lamp is kept burning in the 
building a month or more, and the 
wearing apparel of the deceafed is 
hung upon poles round it. If he be 

a perfon of rank, a bullock: is facri- 
ficed, and its head burned with the 
corpie. If he bean upper hill Booneak 
ef common ran’s, thie heed of one of 
his flaves would be cut of and burned 
vith it; if one of the frit rank, his 
flaves fally out and feize a Hindu, 
whofe head they cut off and burn with 
their chi 

‘Their religion approaches that of 
the His ndus in the worfhip of Maha- 
a pafs in the 
—— iis fun and the 
moon; all their religious ceremonies 
being preceded by a facrilice of a bull, 
goat, hog, cock, ordog. ‘The ani- 
mal is put to death by cutting of its 
head. 

‘ Their mode of fwearing at Ghofe- 
gong is very folemn: the oath is 
taken upon a flone, which they firkt 
falute, then with their hands joined 
and uplitted, their eyes fledf “ily fixed 
to the hills, they call on Mahadeva 
in the moit foiemn manner, telling 
him to witnefs what they declare, and 
that he kuows, whether they {peak 
true or falfe. ‘They then again touch 
the fone with all the appearance of 
the utmoft fear, and bow their heads 
to it, calling again upon Mahadeva. 
They alfo du uring their relation, look 
fledfaftly to the hills sad keep their 
right hand on the fone. When the 
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firt perfon fwore before me, the awe 
and reverence, with which thé man 
fwore, forcibly ftruck me: my mo- 
herrir could hardly write, fo much 
was he affected by the folemmty. In 
fome of the hills they put a tyger’s 
bone between their teeth, before they 
relate the fubjedt to be depoled: 
others take earth in their hand; and, 
on fome occalions, they fwear with 
their weapons in their hands. I un- 
deritand their- general belief to be, 
that their God retdes in the hills ; 
and, though this belicf may feem in- 
confiftent with an awful idea of the 
divinity, thefe people appeared to 
ftand in the utmott awe of their deity, 
froth their fear of 11s punifhing them 
for any mifconduct in the: frequent 
excurfions to the hills.’ 

‘Their punifhments conf moftly in 
fines, the produce of which is appro- 
priated to feaiting and drinking. 
Adultery, murder, and robbery are 
punithed with inftant death. In their 
deliberations they iffemble in their 
war drefs, and fitting in a circle, 
their chiefs difcufs the matter, their 
Wives exerting as much authority as 
them{vlves. ‘heir mode of fettling 
payments is by flicks; each of the 
inferiur Garrows places as many fticks 
in a pan as he can give of the article 
required, and the Booneahs make up 
the deficiencies. They keep their 
accounts alfo by fticks. 

In cale of illnefs they make a facri- 
fice to the deity, and make ule of 
medicines, the greater part of which 
are charms andamulets. Inoculation 
is common among them, but appears 
to have been introduced only of late 
years. They have a yearly inocula- 
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tor, whom they kberally reward, and 
treat with great refpeét. Among the 
Garrows, a kind of madnets exitts, 
which they call transformation into a 
tyger, the perfon affected, fhunning 
fociety, and roaming about like that 
animal. It is probably a tpecies of 
melanch: ly occafioned by frequent 
intoxication. 

* At the fot of the hills refide a 
caft of people called Hajins; their 
cuftoms early refemble the Garrows 3 
in religious matters they partake more 
of the Hindus, as they will not kill a 
cow: their habitations are built like 
the houfes of the ryotts in general, 
but are better made, enclofed with a 
court-yard, kept remarkably neat and 
clean, the railing made of bamboos 
fpli, flatted, and joined together ; 
the ftreets of their villages, equal the 
neatnefs of their houfes. The men 
are of a dark complexion, well made 
and ftout; their face nearly refembles 
the Garrow, though rather of a mild- 
er look; their drefs is the fame as 
that of the head peafants in Bengal, 
confifting of a dootee, egpautah and 
pugree, or waiitcloth, mantle, and 
turban. ; 

‘ The women are remarkably neat 
and clean: their drefs confiits of one 
cloth, made to go near twice round 
the body and to hang in folds, down 
to the ancle, covers their breafts, and 
paifes under their arms, and the ends 
are tucked in as the waiftcloth of 
the natives of Bengal: their hair is 
tied on the crown, and they have 
earrings in the fame manner as the 
Garrow women, but no neck orna- 
ment.’ 


Various PARTICULARS concerning the INVENTIONS of the BELGIANS. 


[From 2 Differtation by Dr. P. J. Heylen, in the Memoirs of the Bruffels 
Academy of Sciences, Vol. 1.) 


HE writer divides his matter 
into three periods; the firtt 
comprifing the ages before the fall of 
the Roman empire ; the fecond, from 
thence to the birth of the empcror 
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Charles V; the third, from that time 
to the prefent. 

The Belgic inventions of the firt 
period can oaly be derived from the 
flight incidental mention of ancient 

_ Writers. 
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writers. Thus Pliny fpeaks of horfe- 
hair Geves, and the tinning of brazen 
vefiels, as invented by the Gauls. 
"The Belgic chariots named Effeda and 
Covinus are alluded to by the poets. 
The Gauls made a kind of foap of 
fuet and afhes for reddening their 
hair. The Menapian hams or gain- 
mons of bacon were as famous anci- 
ently as thofe of Weitphalia at pre- 
fent. Belgic manufactures of woollen 
and linen were well known in the Ro- 
manempire. ‘The Menapii and Mo- 
rini excelled in the preparation of 
fea-falt. ‘The Belgians, according to 
Pliny, tempered faws fo as to cat 
itone like wood. 

During the fecond period, the peo- 
ple of Liege began to work coal 
mines, of which the firft notice is in 
1189. The Dutch, and the people 
of Staveren in Friefeland, are faid to 
have been the firft mariners who paffed 
the found in 1089. Martin Behaim, 
a Fleming, is reported to have dif- 
covered the Azores before the Portu- 
guefe, and even to have paffed the 
Straits of Magellan. The mention 
of thefe, leads the author to all the 
other maritime difcoveries of the 
Dutch and Belgians, though belong- 
ing to a later period; as thofe of 
Barentz and Heemfkerk in the Arétic 
teas, of father Hennepin in North 
America, of Tafman and Diemen j 
the fouth feas, of Sebald de Weert 
about the Magellanic regions, of Le 
Maire and Schouten further fouth- 
ward, and in the Pacific ocean, &c. 

The fithing of herrings on the Eng- 
lifh and Scotch coaits, was granted to 
the Dutch by Edward I, in 1295. 
‘The art of falting and pickling this filh, 
wa sdifcovered by William Beukels, a 
native of Biervliet in Flanders. 

The art of painting in oil was till 
lately univerfally attributed to John 
Van Eyk, a native of Maefeyk, who 
firft mixed colours with linfeed and 
walnut oil, in igto. But Heffing, a 
German writer, has found in Theo- 
philus, who lived in the eleventh cen. 
tury, a paflage plainly mentioning 
the mixture of ail kinds of colours 


with oil, for the purpofe of painting 
wood work. Our author, however, 
contends, that Theophilus had no 
Other idea than that of colouring over 
in oil, doors, windows, and other ob- 
jeats expofed to the weather, in order 
to make the colour durable. It is 
certain that Cimabue, the reftorer of 
painting in Italy, in the thirteenth 
ceritury, knew nothing of the art. 

Encauftic painting on glafs, though 
not invented by the Belgians, was 
carried by them to the height of per- 
fection. bgice tae 

The invention of printing cannét 
by any good arguments be attributed 
to Cofter of Haarlem; yet many of 
the earlieft books were printed in Hol- 
land and Flanders. 

The art of cutting diamonds has 
heen faid to be invented at Bruges, 
but without futficient authority. 

The art of miaking tapeftry was 
brought from the Levant after the 
crufades, but attained its firft per- 
fection in the different towns of 
Flanders, as Arras, Bruges, Bruffelsg 
&c, F 
The firft burfe or exchange for mer- 
chants was confiructed at Bruges. 1. 
That of Antwerp was begun in 1533» 
and was afterward imitated in the ex- 
change of London. .. | 

Muficai chimes of bells are faid by 
L. Guicciardini to have béea invented 
in Belgia, though he does not name 
the particular inventor. Ringing 
changes is reported to have been firft 
in ufe at Aloft, in 1487. To ths 
day, there are more fets of chimes in 
the Low Countries, than any where 
elfe. ee 
The amufement of fxaiting 6n the 
ice, feems to be of Belgic origin, and. 
was well known before the age of 
Charles V. 

Of the Belgian inventions of later 
times, the writer firft notices warlike 
machines. The people of Boifleduc,’ 
in the fiege of a fortrefs, called 
Poderoy, in 1508, made ufe of a kind 
of mortar. Hand-granades and bombs 
were ufed in the wars of the Low 
Countries, particularly the latter by 
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count Maas‘cldt, in 
Breda, in 1625. 

Of aftronomical and geographical 
Inventions, the univerfal atlrolabe was 
defcribed by Gemma Frifias, profeflor 
at Louvain in the time of Charles V. 
Huygens difcovered one of the fatel- 
lites of ‘faturn, in 1655. Mercator 
greatly improved the conitruction of 
maps. 

‘The obtigations anatomy lies under 
to Vefalius, Verheyen, and Ruyfch, 
are well known to thofe verfed ia that 

_Acience. 
In mechanics, Huygens fit 
. covered ‘the rales of the ofciliation of 
pendulums. Mids for pumping up 
water, and faw-miils were invent edin 
Holland. Stevinius Who t ms ide the ta- 
mous failing chariot, was a native of 
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USING the progrefs of hu- 
man knowledge, as men are 
gifted with various portions of faculty, 
‘it is naturally to be expected that they 
will view* many things in different 
lights, and th at they will be te nati iou 
‘of their own concepiions and diico- 
veries. -Whethér an afiiducus en- 
quiry into truth, or osly fome vagu 
prejudices, the fru:t of ignorance and 
earelefneis, contribute to eftabliih 
we es of opinion, the effec will 
jays be the fame. A open 
winds will yield to conv iction, but far 
the greater part will thelr owa 
fentiments, porters haps, 
to give no other reafon, th.m that they 
are their own. 

Thefe differences b. get conire ver fy 
which, political or rel ivious, has pre- 
vailed for many centuries. Few points 
in religion have been fo' decifively 
fettled as not to be liable to difpute 
afterward; and many doctrines which 
were fuppofed to be “configned to ob- 
livion two centuries ago, have lately 
been revived and fupported with a 
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Bruges. Bakker of Amfterdam, in- 
vented the camel for raifing thips in 
the water. 

The telefcope was invented in the 
United Provinces, but in what year, 
or by whom, is nut certain. Some 
fuppotfe it was at Middleburg in Zee- 
land, by accident, in 1590. 

The microfcoze was alfo a Dutch 
invention, by fome given to Corn, 
Drebbel, in 1621, who certainly was 
the inventor of the thermometer. 

In eleétricity, the difcovery of the 

i _— was made by accident, 
in 745, and related by Muichen- 
“sa ck and Atlamant, 
‘he weet had forgot among the 
ier inventions, to meution that of 
Ince, for which Flanders has 
g been fo famous. 
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2 CANDOUR,. 


when he is unable 
water about him till he becomes in- 
SPECTATOR. 


zeal and learning, which has given 


them a new importance. In political 
fcience, € all old thin.s appear to have 
been done away.’ And if we be- 
lieve fome péovle, the world has been 
totally blind to its true political in- 
» from the creation to the pre- 








"Dari ng the many controverfies, 

hich reli gion and politics excite, 
the boatt of exch party is candour. If 
the contending parties are to be be- 
lie ved, they both pofieis fuch a por- 
tion of this virtue as muft foon lead 
to an amicable and final determination 
of the matier in queftion. But, alas ! 
years roll on; hundreds of volumes 
are wii itten, and —e too general effect 
is, an irri of temper, and a 
great addition of ‘haties or obilinacy, 
while the queftion remains where it 
was when firlt entered upon, The 
truth is, the want of candour was 
often attempted to be covered by a 
ipecious appearance of it; and, the 
flimfy veil once taken off, the com- 
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lours ; nothing was predominant but 
pride, feif- fuiticiency, and mutual 
contempt. So much hoftility has fei- 
dom the plea of neceflity, moft of our 
warmeft controverfies being about 
matters of very little or no efential 
importance. 

A perufal of the principal contro- 
verfial writings of the lait ten years, 
will fhew that I have not ipoken 
widely of the mark, when I fa:d that a 
want of candour has often deftroyed the 
beneficial confequerces to be expected 
from controverfy between men of 
talents and knowledge. And it is 
very furprifing that fuch men fhould 
be fo inattentive to their fuccels, as 
to be deficient in that which never 
fails to difarm the fouteit —— © 
who trufts to other weapons. Real 
candour is fo urgent an appeal to the 
common feufe of mankind as never to 
go without a hearing, while the want 
of it is fo nearly allied to chicanery 
and untruth, and fo generally con- 
nected with intemperance and anger, 
as to enfeeble the beit of caufes, and 
render the ableft of difputants ridicu- 
lous. If two men are eagerly dif- 
puting in a language unknown to us, 
it will not be difficult to diitinguifh 
who ‘has the beft of the argument; 
for it may be laid wep own as a gener al 
ma xim, that no man 2a] bas rion 1s On 
the right fide. 

Truth is wholly independent of or- 
nameni, and courts no auxiliary fup- 
port. ‘I’o argue well, it is neceflary 
to be a fincere inguirer after truth, 
and having obtained it, the mainte- 
nance of it is ealy. Where the point 
in difpute is mere!y fpeculative, where 
probably as much may be ‘aid on one 
fide as on the other, and where many 
of the greateit and belt of men, with 
the pureit intentions, have widely dif- 
fered. what can be io prepofterous ane 
unmanly, as intemperate ‘warmth, and 
fupercilious contemp:? Yet, ftrange 
to tell! itis un fuch fpeculative points 
that moft of our controverfies hinge, 
and which excite thofe pathoas which 
ill become the votaries of truth, and 
generally bring the caule into con- 
tempt, 


Some of our difputants open the 
controverfy with fuch profetiions of 
candout, and mutual goodwill, thet 
the reader, or hearer, is infenfdly 
charmed with them, and is happy 
that at length a difputed point is likely 
to be difeuiied with refpectfal libe- 
rality.. But he foon difcovers his 
miflake, and is reminded of the prac- 
tice of the lowe:t boxers, who thake 
hands before they begin the fight, not 
from love, but from ceremony. 

Candeur is naturally connected with 
i eetne Is cf temper; and of all the 

eapous ever employed in contro- 
ved, thac is the molt ufeful. A 
mai who can regulate his temper 
rears every advantage, becauie he has 

solnefs bs vl veeiwe every advantage 5 

od the fame difcretion, inclines him 
to, make every penyet allowance for 
the intemperance of his antagoniz. 
His fuperiority appears in the very 
firit onfet; and if he even happens 
to have the weake't of the argument, 
if he has imbibed falfe notions, ard 
now lofes the vittory, his defeat is 

attended by no circumfancts’ of dif- 
grace. He had provoked no refent- 
ment, and he gave up honourably 
and calmly what was not tenable. 

Vhy fuch a temper and condu& are 
not more often to be met with in the 
field of controverfy, it is not eafy to 
conjecture, becaufe it is natural to 
fuppofe that men of fenfe would al- 
ways incline to that mode of defence 
which would, in ry pollible cafes, be 
mo!t fuccefsful and hononrable. 

lt is, however, for want of fuch a 
temper, that almoft all the theologi- 
cal iubjects which have apparently 
been fetiled, are {ill open to contro- 
verly, as much as when firft ftarted. 
Sometimes, indeed, they are forgot- 
ten for a while, but are generally re- 
vived by iome man who, unable to 
ad ance any thing new, thinks he 
dogs a great deal by perplexing old 
arguments Oy ingenious arrangements. 
When we fee a fubje& of, perhaps. 
no great importance, which was 
thougit to be finally determined long 
aro, revived with ali the peivlance of 

fiumng bigotry, and atfe ctation of 

Tha novelty, 
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novelty, we are apt to cry out with 
Hamlet, 


- ‘ Teli, 

Why thy canonized bones, hearfed in 

death, 
Have burtt their cearments ? Why the fe- 
. pulchre 
Wherein we faw thee quietly inurn’d, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marbie jaws 
To catt thee up again?” 


So refilefs are fome men’s minds, 
that they are never happy but when 
oubting fome acknowledged fact, and 
perplexing others by quettions above 
human ability to aniwer. Such men 
confume their lives in controverty, 
without even fettling one point, and 
thus they prevent that eflabiifhment 
of principle which leads to attion. 
When I have heard a divine in the 
pulpit, endeavouring to prove the be- 
ing of a God, | have thought that he 
ought to have ordered his congrega- 
tion into the ftreet, and locked the 
doors of the church, until he had 
proved that it was not abfurd, or that 
they had a right, toenter into it for 
public worfhip. Surely that is a point 
which may be taken for granted, fince 
there is not a rational being who pre- 
tends to d {pute it. ve 
* Much good cannot be expected 
from dilputants, whofe minds are in 
a ftate of irritation, and who are more 
anxious for the advancement of their 
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own fame, and the difplay of their 
talents, than for the propagation 
of truth. From fuch men it 1s not 
very natural to expeét candour, nor 
perhaps very reafonable. He who 
defends or attacks a particular doc- 
trine, merely to thew how pertinaci- 
oully and how Jong he can diipute, 
has but a pitiful ambition, at beit ; 
and if he difplays either candour or 
moderation. it muft be by affecting 
what he cannot pofiefs or practic. 
Where the motive has fittle or no 
connexion with the object, the latter 
muft fuffer in proportion ; and where 
the motive originates in pride and 
arrogance, it cannot be expected that 
there will be much feruple in employ- 
ing fuch means as are correfpondent 
to fuch an end. 

The cry of moderation has of late 
years deceived many. But experi- 
ence has fhown that it is not fo much 
the attribute of the individual as the 
watchword of a party. Some of the 
greateft bigots, and implacable dif- 
putants of our day, affect to be called 
moderate men, and affume all the con- 
fequent virtues of a Chriftian {pirit, 
caudour and impartiality. To fuch 
men [ would only apply an old ftory : 
A gentleman atked another whether 
Mr. —— was not a moderate man.— 
« O yes,’ faid he, ¢ fierce for, modera- 
tion.’ | fe 


NourManatt, er the Queen of the InpiEs 3 a Turkifh Tale. 


{ From ¢ Turkith Tales,’ 


PART I. 


; is recorded that the great mo- 
gul, Gehan guir, was fo paflionate 
an admirer of beautiful women, that 
he employed the greateit afliduity to 
render himfelf agréeable to them, and 
beilowed the mott liberal rewards upon 
hofe who made it their bufinefs to 
procure them, With fuch propenfities 
and generofity, it is litde to be won- 
dered, that the ‘haram of that mo- 
narch was filied with beauties from all 
parts of the eaftern world, 


in two Vol. by J. Mofer. ] 


When he had fpent fome years in 
the defultory gallantry, and effemi- 
nate pleafures, of the feraglio; when 
he was nearly fatiated with the un- 
interefting luxuries around him, and 
his ideas roved abroad; while he 
fighed for fiill greater variety, the 
god of love, grieved at the defpond- 
ence of fo faithful a fubjeét, contrived 
to revive his paflion by the following 
circum lance: 

As he was one day fitting in his 
council-chamber, the officer that at- 
tended at the greatdoar, entered and 

informed 
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informed him, that two ladies waited 
in the antichamber, having a petition 
to deliver, which they withed to pre- 
{ent to the fultan in perfon. 

Aitonifhed at the fingularity of the 
requeft, as coming from females, =f- 
ter paufing a few moments, he ordered 
them to be admitted. 

The firft that entered appeared of a 
middle age: fhe advanced to the foot 
of the throne, and prefenting a paper 
—‘ Receive,’ faid fhe, ¢ illuftrious 
Gehan-guir, fublime lord of the uni- 
verfe, the petition of the dilreiled 
wife and daughter of Ibraham, the 
Perfian captain, who has fallen under 
your difpleafure, for the part he took 
in the rebellion of Merodac, your 
fon, and who now langvithes in pri- 
fon, hourly expecting that death—’ 
« Wh'ch is due to his perfidy and in- 
gratitude,’ faid the fultan,’ while fire 
tlathed from his eyes. ¢ Such a mon- 


iter of treafon has lived too long,’ he 
continued, rifing in a rage; ‘ and he 
fhall inftantly meet his fate.’—He 
ftepped from the throne, and was 
calling to the officer to order imme- 


diate execution, when the fatal de- 
cree died upon his tongue, and all his 
faculties were abforbed in admiration 
of the beauty of the younger lady, 
who had thrown afide her veil, and 
now knelt before him. 

* Mercy! mercy!’ fhe cried, ina 
voice that found its way to the heart 
of the fultan. ‘ The daughter of the 
unhappy, of the guilty Ibraham, in- 
treats you to extend your mercy, and 
fpare the life of her father.’ 

While the fpoke this, in the moft 
impaffioned accents, the tears fell 
from her lovely eyes upon her bofom, 
which a flight gauze covering but half 
concealed, and which throbbed with 
fuch emotion, while her whole frame 
eemed difordered with grief, that the 
monarch, attacked on the fide where 
he was moit affailable, raifed her up, 
and folding her in his arms, faid, 
‘ Let Ibraham go free; be you his 
lovely furety ; from this inftant the 
Perfian may range at large; his 
crimes are forgiven; but as his 
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daughter is the caufe of my revoca- 
tion of a folemn decree, I am deter- 
mined to retain her prifoner.? 

He gave immediate orders for the 
liberation of the captain; and while 
his wife went to meet and congratu- 
late him upon his releafe, his daugh- 
ter was conducted into the feraglio, 
where fhe had magnificent apartments 
afligned to her; and in a {hort time 
her father was promoted to the rank 
of general in the army of Indoftan. 

‘Though the daughter of Ibrabam 
at this period was icarcely fixteen, fhe 
was a young lady of a fublime and 
elevated genius. Perhaps it was fore- 
feen by her parents, that her beauty 
would one day place her in her pre- 
fent fituation, and therefore no pains 
had been fpared to qualify her to 
adorn it. As fhe perceived, more- 
over, the ronarch was not merely 
ftruck, but that he even idolized her 
charms, the ufed every means to in- 
creafe his paflion. She itudied his 
temper with great attention, and find- 
ing that he dehghted in fhews and 
fettivities, fhe applied to all the artifis 
which the luxurious city of Delhi af- 
forded ; invited from ali parts of the 
empire thofe who had talents to exe- 
cute the magnificent plans fhe invent- 
ed, who could increafe the fplendour 
of the ball, or add to the conviviality 
of the banquet. 

The vait hall of the feraglio was 
decorated with the greateft maguifi- 
cence, and became a iplendid theatre. 
Here the plays, mafquerades and balls, 
fucceeded each other; and the daugh- 
ter of Ibraham fhone as the priucipal 
character. In the other apartments, 
her exalted genius equally was dif- 
played: the painter, fculptor, and 
architect, vied with each other, and 
Gehan-guir beheld, with furprife, a 
new creation rifing around him. While 
the eyes of the monarch turned upon 
thefe objeéts with admiration, his 
tafle was not neglected. Under her 
influence the delights and fellivities 
of the table were increafed, and in 
whatever fhe undertook, fine difco- 
vered new attractions. ‘The ee. 
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of her manners, and the enter:ainment 
of her converfation, had, by this 
time, gained fuch an a‘cendant over 
the heart of the fultan, that he pub- 
licly married her ; giving her, at the 
fame time, the name of Nourmahall, 
“ hich ugnifics the light of the ferag- 
ito. 

Being now advanced to wi 
itep of the top of fortune’s 
enjoying all the pleafures which ber 
elevated fituaion afforded ; idolized 
by ber hufoans, worthipped by the 
minions around, aod paareyme by 
the Indian nation, who could fuppofe 
that in the heart of the loveiy Nour- 
mahal! one wilh remained ungratiti- 
ed? But fo equal is the ditribution 
of Providence, with refpett to good 
and evil, joy and forrow, that we find 
the power and opulence annexed to a 
throne, are incapablé of thielding the 
bofom from the iecret rang ; that the 
bed of ijate is not more likely to pro- 
mote repoie than the bed of ftraw; 
or that the imperial comes of the pa- 
Jace are no better fhelter from the 
ftorms of fortune than the lowly roof 
of the cottage. 

‘This was exemplified in Nourma- 
hall, from whofe lovely bofom the 
rifing figh was frequent!y wafted to 
heaven, amd all the f{piendour and 
Juxury wita which fhe was furround- 
ed. 

‘What a glorious fate! what a de- 
lightful fituation would mine be,’ fhe 
would often fay, ‘ could I but render 
it permanc nt! could [ but fecure to 
my telf the c.ntinuance of power after 
the decline of beauty! as beauty,’ 
fhe fighed again, ‘we all know will 
decline, I ti:ould be completely hap- 
py ! —But while f am looking forward 
to an event which cannot happen for 
many, many years,’ the continued, 
turning to her mirror with a fmile, 
«I forget that my prefent happivets 
is furpended by a hair, a breath may 
deitroy it; the event of a moment, 
accident, inebriety, or fatigue, may 
cut the thriad ot the fultan’s exitt- 
ence, and by the fons of Gehan-g a“ 
who can now fearcely conceal th 











hatred, I mat in an inftant, be hurled 
from this elevated fituation, and fall 
to one mucir lower than that from 
which I rofe.? 

The tervor arifing from thoughts 
like thee, daily and ni gatly haunted 
the “gucen : and in fears for events 
that micht be impending, the pal hog 
hour (taough fhe ailumed the femb- 
lance of gaicty and mirth) afforded 
her but little enjoyment. 

Gehan- gir had two fons. With 
he young prin nces he had formesly 
ived upon affectionate terms. The 
eit had lately rebelled againft his 
ather, who, at the time he con- 
demned Ibraham, the Perfian captain, 
to death, punifhed him by a depriva- 
ton of ight. ‘The youngett, Rouram, 
lived at a diflance froin the capital, 
in a large province that had been be- 
ftowed upon him; and which render. 
ed him in fome degree independent 
of his fath er. 

‘he queen looked upon the fitua- 
tion of this young man with extreme 
jealoufy. His elevation to the In- 
dian throne, by the death of her huf- 

band, v. ele circumitance that hourly 
preiented itfelf to her imagination. 

To ward off this imaginary evil, 
fhe redoubled her efforts to engage 
the heart, and triumph over the wind 
of the fultan; and her fertile genius 
varied his amufements every day. 
On one, the pleafures of the chace 
were to be purfued; the deer were 
driven into a vaft inclofure, a thin- 
ing troop of courtiers were colleéed, 
at the head of whom, mounted upon 
a moit beautiful white Arabian courf{- 
er, Nourmahall appeared. Her at- 
ire was of a vivid green Perfian filk, 
fattened under the bofom, and at the 
writs, with diamond clafps ; her head 
was adorned with a diadem of preci- 
ous ftones, furmounted by a brilliant 
crefcent, from which fprung a plume 
of white oitrich feathers, that were 
finely contratted with a redundance of 
beauiifal black treffes, fome of which 
were braided with ftrings of pearl, 
while others fell loofe upon her 
fhoulders. From the back of her 
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head hung a veil of white mufl'n, 
chequered with gold, which, floating 
in the air, half concealed a brilliant 
quiver, that hung from her fhoulder. 
Over her fteed, who feemed equally 
proud of his magnificent trappings, 
and of his lovely burden, hung a fil- 
ver net: his bit was ef gold, and b's 
bridle and ftirrups fet with rubics. 
When fhe gallopped over the plain, 
Gehan-guir was enchanted tg beheld 
the eafe with which fhe managed her 
courfer ; and in her agility and d: eis 
he difcovered new attractions. 

In the evening, when fhe Ied 
jocund band that formed the ballet, 
the moved over the ftage with the 
acrial grace and lightnefs of a fylph; 
in an under drefs of pink fatin, fit ed 
to her fhape, over which a loofe dra- 
pery of filver gauze difcovered her 
elegant form, as the zephyrs, which 
the motions of the dance excited, de- 
veloped the folds. ‘The tiara had 
given place to a wreath of flowers 
round her head; her hair was tied 
with bows of white and filver rib- 
bands ; and the only jewel fhe wore 
was the diamond crefcent, over which 
the plumes of the peacock waved in 
Juxuriant gaiety. 

Other days were dedicated to aqua- 
tic amufements. \ fuperb vetlel was 
launched upon the immenfe lake in 
the garden; beautiful children were 
attired as cupids, who hung upon the 
fhrouds; and while her attendants 
took the drefs of water nymphs, fhe 
aftamed the charafer of Cleopatra. 
Smaller boats attended, from which a 
concert of vocal and inftrumental mu- 
fic oated inthe breeze. Exhibitions 
of the moft magnificent fire-works, 
the banquet, and the maique, Con- 
cluded the day. 

When the weather did not permit 
the pleatures of the fields and gardens, 
the literati were afflembied in the {a- 
loon; and prizes were given for the 
compofition and recitation of poetry, 
and other works of gemus. After 
different {pecimens had oeen applaud- 
ed, the queen produced hers: they 
were found {uperior to the others, and 
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the prize adjudged to her: fhe re- 
ceived the honour, but prefented the 
rewarc to thoie whole pieces were next 
in merit. 

Amid fuch a variety ofamufements, 
the aitention of Gehan-guir was con- 
tinually attracted to Nourmahall. He 
lived but in her fight, and his fpirits 
were kept perpetually afloat, in the 
purluit or enjoyment of fome object 
of diffipation. He left the govern- 
ment of his extenfive dominions, in a 
great meature to the gu but that 
would not fatisty the ambitious, the 
towering genius of Nourmahall. She 
fighed tor moye exteniive power, and 
the pleafares of defpotic fway had 
made io {trong an impreffion upon her 
mind, that fhe refolved to urge the 
{ultan to relinquith his throne to her, 
if it were but for a few hours. 

The difaffection of his fon, Kouram, 
gave her a pretence to carry part of 
her plan into execution; and as he 
had fled, and joined fome rebellious 
rajahs, and by their means the capi- 
tal was kept in continual alarm, it 
induced the effeminate monarch to re- 
tire to one of his palaces, where he 
was more out of the reach of danger. 

As Nourmahall never loit fight of 
the dazzling object, which abfoluie 
power prefeated to her mind, this was 
exactly what fhe wifhed. Here the 
pleafures and luxuries, which had 
reigned in the capital were renewed ; 
and as Gehan-guir daily grew fonder 
of the delights of the table, the mot 
fumptuous entertainments were pre- 
pared. 

lt was at one of thefe feftivals, 
when the monarch had freely in- 
dulged, and fhe had enchanied him 
by her execution on the lute, accom- 
panied by her voice, and further to 
inflame his paffions, danced before 
him, that the fultan, who was in the 
height of good humour, defired her 
to tit by him; at the fame time de- 
claring, that he loved her far beyord. 
any of the numerous beauties of the 
feraglio ; that although he was at firft 
fafcinated with her charms, his chains 
had been rivetted by her exalted ge- 
ALS, 
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nius, and cultivated mind; and there- 
fore he was refolved to grant her any 
favour fhe fhould afk. 

Nourmahall, feeing the fultan fo 
highly enamoured of ner, thought this 
a favourable opportunity to urge her 
requeft ; and with trembling and heii- 
tation the began: 

«If itis true, O Gehan-guir! and 
from my own feelings I have great 
reafon to believe it, that the idol of 
the female heart is power, and I am 
permitted to afk a favour that would 
pleafe me beit; you will, perhaps, 
conceive for what I fhould petition ; 
you will, perhaps, anticipate the wifh 
of Nourmahall ; if you do not, how 
fhall I fpeak it, unlefs encouragad by 
you ?? ‘The monarch waved his hand, 
and fhe proceeded : * Though born in 
a fituation comparatively low to that 
which I now enjoy, my expanded 
mind, my elevated foul, has always 
looked up with fome degree of envy 
to the eaftern thrones, from which 
the monarchs, fecond only to Omni- 
potence, ifflue their immutable de- 
crees, and rule with defpotic fway. 
Often, in my juvenile years, have [ 
faid, how happy mutt thofe mortals 
be whofe words are as fixed as fate! 
and as by your favour I have been 
brought nearer to the throne, the ar- 
dour of my defires to poflefs abfolute 
power has increafed. Could I but 
reign uncontrolled, I have often faid, 
though but for a fhort {pace, I fhould 
be completely bleit. ‘Therefore, O 
fultan! let your faithful Nourmahall 
become a defpotic monarch for the 
fpace of twenty-four hours ; let her 
talle the fweets of unlimited power, 
and in that fhall every with of her 
heart be gratified.’ 

Surprife at her requeft banifhed 
mirth from the countenance of the 
monarch, who not chooting peremp- 
torily to refufe, endeavoured to evade 
her entreaty, by faying, that in a 
matter of fuch immenfe confequence, 
whatever difpofition he might have to 
indulge her, it would be neceflary to 
give the fubject a few days confidera- 
won, 
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During the former part of this pe- 
riod, the voluptuous and effeminate 
Gehan-guir was abforbed in melan- 
choly, of which the artful Nourma- 
hall took no notice, but continued 
her amufements and entertainments ; 
furrounding him with every object, 
which her fertile invention judged 
likely to captivate his fenfes. 

Four days the monarch revolved 
within his own mind the importance 
of the requeft; but on the fifth (no 
longer able to hold out againit her al- 
lurements) he faid, ‘ You have con- 
quered, O Nourmahall! I will retire 
for twenty-four hours from the throne, 
and during that time abfolute power 
fhall be yours.’ 

Notice was accordingly fent to all 
the provinces, and whea they were 
apprized of the event, the fultan 
fummoning the grandees, and all the 
difierent {tates of the empire, pre- 
fented the queen to them, and lead- 
ing her to the throne ; when fhe was 
feated, he ftood upon the fleps of it, 
and faid: 

Princes, khans, rajas, potentates, 
and powers, behold your monarch, 
whom I command you to obey. ‘The 
orders you receive from her | expect 
you to execute with the fame dili- 
gence, affection, and reverence, as 
if you had them from my{clf.’ 

He then made a profound obeifance 
to the queen, and retired, amid the 
fhouts and acclamations of the peo- 
ple, who rent the air with cries of 
* Long flive Nourmahall!’ while the 
cannon refounded from the battle- 
ments, and reverberated through the 
lofty dames of the feraglio. 

The beautiful fultana having thus 
attained the height of her withes, was 
refolved to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of it. 

While this event was in contempla- 
tion in her own mind, fhe had em- 
ployed artifts to prepare dies, and 
had collected vait ftores of gold and 
filver, in the mints of the different 
cities ; and the moment fhe mounted 
the throne fhe commanded that they 
fhould coin immenfé quantities of 

rupees. 
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rupees. —To make t hem the more re- 


markable (though contrary to the law. 


of Mahomet) fhe had twelve differ- 
ent fpecies, each of which had one of 
the figns of the zodiac, with her name 
ftamped upon tlie face; the reverfe 
bore that of Gehan guir; and {fo art 
fully and fecretly had this bufinefs 
been conducted, that during her fhort 
reign they were ient to all parts of 
the empire. 

Being thus affured that her name, 
as an imperial fovereign, would reach 
potterity, fhe refolved to effect a re- 
form, which would, in fome degree, 
infure the ftability of the throne, 
while it proved her abilities for the 
talk fhe hd undertaxen. She had, 
during the period fhe had been at 
court, taken every opportunity to get 
information, refpectisg the talents, 
the connexions, the views, and even 
the tempers, of the grandees, efpeci- 
ally thofe employed in the army, or 
the government of ditant provinces. 
She faw that many of them had ac- 
cumulated preferments and riches on 
themfelves, and their dependants, till, 
defpifing the imbecile temper of the 
fultan, they had become terrific to 
the empire. Taking a liit in herhand, 
which fhe had well confidered, and 
touching the names with her {ceptre, 
one hour ditplaced the refra€torys and 
the next filled up the vacancies with 
fuch, as; from the iame penetrat on, 
the judged could be depended upon. 

In the treafury, the law, every de- 
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partment of the ftate, fhe made the 
jiame reformation; her orders, whe- 
ther from the admiration their novelty 
excited, or th» wifdum that attended 
them, were obeyed with alacrity 5 
and the laws and regulations of Nour- 
mahall pervaded the wh. le kingdom. 

In the morning the ftates again af- 
fembled; the iultan feated himfelf 
upon the throne; he heard, with 
wonder and admiration, the atts of 
the queen; and he had the wifdom to 
difcover, that many of them tended 
to the fafety of his empire; others to 
increafe the happinets of his fubjects ; 
and in that, refpecting the coinage, 
he admired an elevated mind panting 
to reach pofterity. He, therefore, 
when fhe advaneed to deliver him 
the fceptre, took her hand, faying 
« Share, O lovely Nourmaiall! fhare 
with me the honours and cares of a 
fituation you are fo well calculated to 
adorn. From this thoment,’ conti- 
nued he, placing her befide him, ‘ you 
reign my equal in the government ; 
though [ have little doubt, but in thé 
active and executive part of it, your 
fublime and elevated mind will rife 
as iuperior to mine, as your beauty, 
genius, and elegance, are to thofe of 
any of my fubjects.’ 

From that time; the fituation which 
the queén had fo ardently detired, was 
fecured to her during the life of 
Gehan-guir. 

[To be concladed in our next.} 


Account of fome remarkable Caves in the Principality of Bayreurtt, 


and of the Fossit Bones found therein. 


Extraéted from a Paper fent, 


with Specimens of the Bones, as a Profent te the Royal Society, dy is 
moft Serene Highnefs the Margrave of Anfpach, Se. 


[ From the Philofophical Tranfattions, for 1794. ] 


A Rtpce of primeval mountains 
’ rans almoft through Germany, 
in a direction nearly from weft to eaft; 
the Hartz, the mountains of Thu- 
tingid, the Fichtelberg in Franconia, 
are diferent parts of it, which in their 
father extent conititute the Riefen- 
berg, and join the Carpathian moun- 


tains ; the higheft patts of this ridge 
are granite, and are flanked by al- 
luvial and ftratified mountam:s, con« 
fifting chiefly of 1 meilone; marl and 
fandftone; fuch at legit is rhe tract of 
hills in which the cav-s to be fpoken 
of are fituated, and over thefe . ils 
the main road leads from Bayreuth to 

Uu Erlang, 











Erlang, or Narenberg. Half way to 
this town fies Streitberg, where.there 
isa polt, and but three or four Kang 
lifh miles diftant from thence are the 
caves mentioned, near Gailenreuth 
and Klausitein, two fmall villages, in- 
figniticant in themfelves, but become 
famous for the difcoveries made in 
their neighbourhood. 

The tract of hills is there broken 
off by many {mall and narrow vallies, 
confined moltly by tteep and high 
rocks, here and there overhanging, 
and threatening, as it were, to fall 
and crufh ali beneath; and every 
where thereabouts are to be met with 
objects, which fuggefts the idea of 
their being evident veftiges of ‘fome 
general and mighty cataitrophe which 
happened in the primeval times of the 
globe. 

The ftrata of thefe hills confit 
chieHy of Iimeftone of various colour 
aad texture, or of marl and fanditones. 
"The tract of limeftone hills abounds 
with petrifactions of various kinds. 

‘The main entrance to the caves at 
Gailenreuth opens near the fummit of 
a limeftone hill toward the cat. An 
arch, near feven feet high, leads into 
a kind of antichamber, eighty feet in 
length, and 300 feet in circumference, 
which contlitutes the veitibule of four 
other caves. This antichamber is 
lofty and airy, but has no light ex- 
cept what enters by its open arch; 
its bot tom is level, and covered with 
black mould; although the common 
foil of the environs is loam and mar}. 

By feveral circumitances it appears, 
that it has been made ule of in turbu- 
lent times as a place of refuge. 

From this veitibule, or firit cave, 
a dark and narrow alley opens ia the 
corner at the fouth end, ard leads 
into the fecond cave, which is about 
fixty feet long, eighteen high, and 
forty broad. Its hdes and root are 
covered, in a wild and rough manner, 
with ftalactites, columns of which are 
hanging from the roof, others rifing 

from the bottom, meeting the firit in 
many whiinlical fhapes. 

The air of this cave, as well as of 
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al] the reft, is always cool, and has, 
exenin.the height of fummer,-been 
found below temperate. Caution is 
therefore necefiary to its vilitors ; for 
it is remarkable, that peaple having 
{pent any time in this or the other 
caverns, always on their coming out 
again appear pale, which in part may 
be owing to the coolnefs of the air, 
and in part likewife to the particular 
exhalations within the caves. A very 
narrow, winding, and troublefome 
pafluge opens farther into a 
‘Third cave, or chamber of a round- 
.ifh form, and about thirty feet dia- 
meter, covered all over with flaiactites. 
Very near its entrance there is a per- 
pendicular defcent of about twenty 
feet, into a dark and frightful abyfs ; 
a ladder mui be brougiit to de fcend 
into it, and caution s neceilary in 
ufing it, on account of the rough and 
flippery ftalactitces. When you are 
down, you enter into a gloomy cave 
of about fifteen feet diameter, and 
hirty feet high, making properly but 
a fegment of the third cave. 

in the paflage to this third cave, 
fome teeth and fragments of bones are 
found; but coming down to the pit 
of the cave, you are every way fur- 
rounded by a vaft heap of animal re- 
mains. .'The bottom of this cave is 
paved with a ftalactical cruit of near 
a toot in thicknefs; large acd {mall 
fragments of ail forts of bones are 
feattered every where on the furface 
of the ground, or are eafily drawn 
6ut of the mauldering rubbifh. ‘The 
very Walls feem filled with various and 
innumerable teeth and broken bones. 
The ftalactical covering of the uneven 
fides of thé cave does not reach quite 
down to tts bottom, whe reby i it pla nly 
appears that this vait collection of ani- 

mai rubbith, fome time ago filied a 
higher {pace in the cave, before the 
bulk of it funk by m uldering. 

This place is in appearance very 
like a large q quarry o; fandilo:es; and 
indeed the largeft and finctt blocks of 
ofteolithical concretes might be hewn 
out in any number, if there was but 
room enough to come to them, and 
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to carry them out. ‘This bony rock 
has been dug into in different places, 
and every where undoubted proofs 
have been met with, that its bed, or 
this ofteohith:cal itratum, extends every 
way far beneath and through the lime- 
ftone rock, into which and through 
which thefe caverns have been made, 
io that the queries fuggeiling them- 
felves about the aiton thing numbers 
of animals buried here confound all 
ipeculation, 

Along the fides of this third cavern 
there are fome narrower openings, 
leading into different fmaller cham- 
bers, of which it cannot be fa'd how 
deep they go. In fome of them, 
bones of fmaller animals have been 
found, fuch as jaw-bones, vertebra: 
and tibiz, in large heaps. The bot- 
tom of this cave flopes toward a paf- 
fage feven feet high, and about as 
wide, being the entrance to a 

Fourth cave, twenty feet high, and 
fifteen wide, lined ail round with a 
italactical cruft, and gradually iloping 
to ancther fteep decent, where the 
ladder is wanted a fecond time, ard 
mutt be uied with caution as before, 
in order to get into a cave forty feet 
high, and about half as wide. in 
thoie deep and {pscious hollows, 
worked out through the moft fold 
mat{s of rock, you again perceive with 
aftonifhment, immenfe numbers of 
bony fragments of ail kinds and fizes, 
flicking every where in ‘the files of 
the cave, or lying on the bottom. 
This: cave alfo is furrounded by fe- 
veral {maller ones; in one of them 
rifes a ital. .ctite of uncommon bignefs, 
being four feet high, and eight teet 
diarseter, in the form‘of a truncated 
cone. in anocher ot tho'e fide grot- 
toes, a very neat ttalactical pillar pre- 


fents itfelf, five feet in height, and 
eight inches in diameter. 

‘The bottom of all thefe grottoes is 
covered with true animal mould, out 
ot which may be dug fragments of 
bones. 

Befide the fmaller hollows, fpoken 
of before, round this fourth cave, a 
very narrow opening has been difeo- 
vered in one of its corners. It is of 
very difficult accefs, as it can be en- 
tered only in a crawling» potture. 
‘This difmal and dangerous patiage 
Jeads into a fifth ca-e, of near thirty 
feet high, forty-three long, and of 
unequal breadth. ‘lo the depth of 
fix feet this cave has been dug, and 
nothing has been tound but tragments 
of bones, and animal mould: tue fides 
are finely decorated with talactites of 
different forms and colours ; but even 
this ttalactical cruft is tilled with frag- 
ments of bones tticking in it, up to 
the very roof. 

From this remarkable cave, ance 
ther very iow and narrow avenue leas 
into the lait difcovered, or the 

Sixth cave, not very large, and 
merely covered with a ftalactical cruf, 
in which, however, here and there 
bones are feen fticking. And here: 
ends this connected feries of moft re-’ 
markable otteolithical ca.erns, as far 
as they have been hitherto explored ; 
many more may for what we know 
exit, hidden, in the fame tract of 
hills. 

Mr. Efper has written a hifory in- 
German of thefe caves; and given 


‘ deicriptions and plates of a great 


nuinber of the fofii bones which have 
beta found there. ‘l’o this work we 
muft refer for a more particular ac- 
count of them, 


OpsERVATIONS on the Foss, Bones, prefented to the Royal Society, 
by bis moft Serene Highnefs the Margrav: of Avkpach, Ge. Ey the 


fate Joon Hunter, £yg. FR. S, 


[ From the Samer. ] 


HE bones which are the iubject 
of the preient paper, are to be 
sOulidered more in the light of in- 


cruftations than extraneous folls, 
fince their external furrac: nas only 
acquired a covering of cryttallized 
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earth, and little or no charge has 
taken piace i their iuicrnal firuc- 
ture. 

The earths with which bones are 
moit commonly incrutted are the cal- 
car-ous, argillaceous, and filicecus, 
but principally the c.lcareous , and 
this happens in two wa,s: one, the 
bones being immcried n waer in 
which ths carh ‘ts tuipended; the 
Otuer, water palling through imafie 
of this earth, whicn it diiolve-, aud 
a.terward depoiits upon bones which 
Jie underneath. 

Bones wlich are incrufted feem 
nevei to undergo tuis change in the 
ea th, or un er the water, where ihe 
{oft parts . cre deftroyed; while boues 
that are foial zed be.ome jo in the 
medium io whic they were de- 
potited * at the animal’s death The 
incrujicd bones have been prev oully 
exp: fed to the open ali 5 tis 1s « Vi- 
cently the cae with tie bones at pre- 
fent under contidt:ation, tiofe of tne 
rock of Gibralta:, and thofe found in 
Dalmatia; and froin the account gi.en 
by the abié S. ala zani, thove of the 
ifland of Cerigo are under tae ame 
circum auces.- They have tne cha- 
raciers of expofed bones, and many 
of them are c:acked jn a number of 

laces, pa ticul rly tne” cylindrical 

nes, fimilar to the effects or ong 
expoluré to the fun. Lhis circum- 
flance appéars to dittinguith them 
from foflilized bones, and gives us 
fome iniormation refpecting their hif- 
tory 

Jf their rumbers had correfponded 
with what we meet witi of recent 
bones, we might have b en led té 
fome 0 inion of their mode of accue 
mulation; but the’ quantity exceeds 
any thing w can form an idéa of. 
In an inquiry into their’ hi‘ory three 
queitions' na urally arife . did the ani 
mals come th-re and die? or were 
the r bo ies brought there, and lay 
expofed ? or were the (ones coll.cted 
from cifterent places? The frii of 
thefe conjectures appears to me the 
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moft natural; but yet 1. am by no 
means convinced of its being the true 
one. ~~ 

Bones of this defcription are found 
in very diiferent fituations, which 
makes their pref nt ftate more difli- 
culil, acc unted for. Lhofe in Ger- 
ma y are found in caves. The coatt 
of Dalmutja is faid to be almoit wholly 
formed of them, aud we know that 
this is che cafe ith a large portion of 
the rok o! G braltar. 

It none were found in caves, but in 
folid mailes covered with marl or 
limefione, it would then give the idea 
of t ei having been brought together 
by fome itrange cauie, as a convulfion 
in he earth, which threw thefe ma- 
teriais over them; but this we can 
hardly form an id:a of; o if they 
nad alleen tound n caves, we fhould 
ha ¢ imagined thele ca: ¢s were places 
of retreat for fuch animals, and had 
ben fo for fome thoufands of years 5 
and if the bones wese thoie of carni- 
vorou, animal’ «nd herbivorous, we 
mi, Lt have fuppofed that the carni- 
vorous had b:ought in many animals 
ot a mailer fize which they caught 
tor food; and this, upon the firft 
view, appears to have been the cafe 
with thofe which are the fubject of this 

aper; yet when we confider that the 
ues are principally of carnivorous 
atimais, we are c nfi.ed to the fup- 
polition of thei. being only places of 
retreat. If they had been brought 
together by any convuluon of the 
earth, they would have been mixed 
w:th the {urrounding materials of the 
mountains, which does not appear ta 
be the cafe; for although fome are 


foud icking in the fides of the caves . 


incrufted 1. calcareous matter, this 
feems to have arifen from their fitua- 
tion in the cave. Such accumulation 
would have made them ¢oeval with 
the mountains themfelves, which from 
the recent tiate of the bones [ thould 
very much doubt. 

[he difference in the ftate of the 
bones thows that there was probably 


* Bones that have heen buried with the flefh on, acquire a ftain which they never 
lofe ; and thole which have been long unmerfed in water, receive a confiderable tinge. 
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a fucceffion of them for a vait feries 
of years; for if we confider the dif- 
tance of time between the moit per- 
fect having been depofited, which we 
muit tupp.fe were the lait, and the 
preient time, we muit coniider it to 
be many thoufand years; and if we 
calculate how long thele muit ftill re- 
main to be as far decayed as fome 

thers are, it will require many thou- 
fand yeais, a iuihcient time for a vat 
accumulations : 
reaioning, therefore, it would appear 
that they were not brought here at 
oace in a recent ftate. 

The animal earth, as it is called, 
at the bottom of thefe caves, is jup- 
poied to be p oduced by the rotting 
of the fleth, whic is fuppofing the 
animals brought there with the fleth 
on; but i do comcive, that if the 
caves had been ftuffe: with whole ani- 
inals, the fief could not have pro 
duced «ne-tenth part of the earth, 
and to account for fuch a quantity as 
ap; cars to be the preduce ot animais, 
L :: ould fuppoie it tae remains of the 
dung of animals who inhabited the 
caves, and the contents of the vowels 
of thote they lived spon. ‘This 1 
eafily conceived from knowing that 
there is fomething fimilar to it, in a 
fmaller degree, in mony caves in tins 
kingdom, “which are places of retreat 
for bats in the winter, and even in 
the fummer, a: they only go abroad 
in tue evenings; thefe caves have 
their bottoms covered witi anima! 
earth, for fome feet in depth, in all 
degrees of decompo: tion, the lowcr- 
moit the mott pure, and the upper- 
mot but little changed, with all the 
intermediate degrees ; in which caves 
are formed a vaft number of ftalac- 
tites, which might incruft the bones 
of thoie that die there. 

The bones in the caves in Ger- 
many are fo much the objeét of the 
curious, that the fpecimens are dif- 
perfed throughout Europe, which pre- 
vents a fufiicient number coming into 


* Itis to be underflood, that the hones 
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erfon to mal 
the animals to 


the hands of an 
him acquainted a 
which they 


From the |.jiory an? {gures given 


by Efper, it a >pears there are 
the bones of tev: womals 3; but 
what is curious, ¢! li appear to 
have been ca:rivoi which we 
fhould not have exper su. ‘There are 


teeth in nunvocr, kind, and mode of 
fetting, exac miar to the white 
bear, others .core iske thoie of the 
lion; butthe : -prefeatations of parts, 
however well «- cceuted, are haruly to 
be truited to tur the ricer Craracters, 
and much |cis io when the parts are 
mutilated. 

Uhe bones fent by his highnefs the 
Margrave of Ant {pach agree with thofe 
detcrib. d and celineated | by Efper as 
belonging to the white bear; how far 
they are of the tame {pecies among 
themielves, 1 cannot fay ; the heads 
difi-r in thape from each otver; they 
are, upon the whet, much longer 
for their breadth than in any carni- 
vorous animal | know of; they alfo 
difier trom tue prefent white bear, 
which, as far as I have feen, has a 
common proportional breadth; it is 
Juppofed, indeed, that the heads of 
the pretent white bear difer from one 
another, bu. tie truth of this affertion 
{ have net iven heads enough of that 
animal to determine. 

The heads not oniy vary in fhape, 
but alfo in fize, for fome of them, 
when compared with the recent white 
bear, would icem to have belonged to 
an anmal twice its fize, while fome 
of the bones correfpond in fize with 
thofe of the white bear, and others 
are even {maller *. 

There are two offa humeri, rather 
of a lefs fize than thole of the recent 
white bear; a firft vertebra, rather 
fmaller; the teeth alfo vary confider- 
ably in ize, yet they are all thofe of 
the iame tribe; fo that the variety 
among themfelves is not lefs than be- 
tween them and the recent. In the 


of the white bear that I have, belonged to 


one that had been a fhow, and had not grown to the full or natural fize; and I make 
allowance for this in my alfertion, that the heads of thofe incrutted appear to belong to 


ah anima: twice the fize of our white ‘bear. 
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formation of the head, age makes a 
coniiderable difference ; the fkull of a 
young dog is much more rounded 
than an cld one, the ridge leading 
back to the occiput, terminating in 
the two lateral ones, hardly exifls in 
a young dog; and among the prefent 
bones there is the back part of fach a 
head, yet it is larger than the head 
of the largeit maituF; how far the 
young white bear may vary from the 
old, iimilar to the young dog, 1’ do 
not know, but it is very probabie. 

Bones ot animals under circum- 
flances fo fimilar, although in different 
parts of the globe, one would have 
naturally fuppoied to confit chiefly of 
thofe of one clais or order in every 
place, one principie acting in all 
places. In Gibraltar they are mo4ly 
of the ruminating tribe, of the hare 
kind, and the bones of birds; yet 
there are fome of a {mall dog or fox, 
and likewife fhells. ‘ihote in Dal- 
matia appear to be molily of the ru- 
minating tribe, yet I faw a pait of 
the os hyoides of a horfe; but thofe 
f om Germany are moil'y carnivoreus. 
From thefe facis we Miould be inclined 
to fuppofe, that their accumulation 
did not ariie from any inftinctive mode 
of living, as the fame mode could not 
duit both carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals. 

in confidering an‘mals refpecting 
their fituation upon the globe, there 
are many which are pecul ar to parti- 
cular climates, and others that are 
leis confined, as herrings, mackerel, 
and falmon; others again, which 
probably move over the whole extent 
of the iva, as the fhark, porpus, and 
whale tribe; while many fhell-fih 
mutt be confined to one fpot. If the 
fea had not fhified its fituation more 
than once, aid was to leave the land 
in a very thort time, then we could 
determine what the climate had form- 
erly been by the extraneous foflils of 
the ftationary animals, for thofe only 
would be found mixed with thofe of 
paflage ; but if the fea moves from 
one place to another flowly, then the 
remains of animals of different cli- 
mates nay be mixed, by thof of one 


climate moving over thofe of another, 
dying, and being foffilized ; but this 
i am afraid cannot be made out. By 
the foffils we may, however, have 
fome idea how the bones of the land 
aninvals fofilized may be difpofed with 
relpect to thofe of the fea. . 

if the fea thould have occupied any 
fpace that never had been dry land 
prior to the feas beng there, the ex. 
trancous foffils can ouly be thofe of 
fea animals; bat each part will have 
its particular kind of thofe that are 
fiationary mixed with a few of the 
ainphibia, and of fea birds, in thofe 
parts that were the fkir:s of the fea. 
I thal! fuppofe that when the fea left 
this place it moved over Jand where 
both vegetables and land anima!s had 
exited, the bones of which will be 
follilized, as alfo thof: of the fea ani- 
mals; and if the fea continued long 
here, which there is reafon to believe, 
then thofe mixed extraneous foftls 
will be covered with th: fe of fea ani- 
mals. Now if the fea fhould again 
move and abandon this fituation, then 
we fhould find the Jand and fa follils 
above mentioned difpofed in this or- 
der; and as we begin to difcover ex- 
traneous foffils in a contrary di.ection 
to their formation, we thall firft find 
a Rratum of thofe of animals peculiar 
to the fea, which were the laft form- 
ed, aud under it one of vegetables 
and land animals, which were there 
before they were covered by the i{ea, 
and among them thofe of the fea, and 
under this the common earth. Thole 
peculiar to the fea will be in depth in 
proportion to the time of the fea’s re- 
fidence and other circumftances, as 
currents, tides, &c. 

From a fucceflion of fuch fhiftings 
of the fituation of the fea we may 
have a {tratum of marine extraneous 
foflils, one of earth, mixed probably 
with vegetables and bones of land ani- 
mals, a ftratum of terreitrial extrane- 
ous foflils, then one of marine pro- 
auctions ; but from the fea carrying 
its inhabitants along with it, wherever 
there are thofe of land animals there 
will alfo be a mixture of marine ones ; 
and from the fea commonly remain- 


ing 





a: 


ing thoufands of years in nearly the 
fame fituatlon we have marine fofiils 
unmixed with any others. 

All operations refpecting the growth 1 
or decompofition of animal and vege- 
table fubitances goon more readily on 
the iurtace of the earth than in it; 
the air 1s moft probabiy the grea 
agent in decompoiition and comiina- 
tion, and al.o a certain degree of heat. 
‘L nus the deeper we go into the earth, 
we lind the fewer chan; ges going On 5 
and tsere is probably a certain cepih 
were no change of any kind can 
podibly taxe piace. ‘he operatioa 
of vegetation will not go on at a cer- 
tain de: th, but at tits very depth a 
decomp. fition can take place, fer the 
feed c and in timedecays; but at 
a vill gear depth, the feed retains 

lite od when brought 
near enough to the iuriace for vege- 
tation, i,grows. Something fimiiar 
to this takes place with refpect to ex- 
trancous toils; for although a picce 
of wood or bowe is dead, when fo 
fituated as to be fofilized, yet they 
are found and free from decompo 


al 
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tion, and the depth, jomed with th 


niatter in which they are often hutd, 5 
as ftone, clay, &e. preierves them 
from putrefaction, and their diffolu- 
tion requires thoufands of years to 
compiie it; provably they may be 
under the ‘ame circumilances as in a 
vacua 5 the heat in iuch fitvations 
is uniform, probably 1 in common about 
§2° or 53°, and in the colder regions 
they are itill longer pieierved. 

i bel:eve it is generally unde: ftood 
that in extrancous fotii's the auimal 
part is deftroyed ; but [ find that this 
is not the caic in avy | have met with. 

Saells, and bones of fith, moft pro- 
bably have the leait in quantity, hav- 
ing been longeit in that itate, other- 
wile they thould have the moit; for 
the harder aid more compact the 
earth, the better is the animal part 
preierved ; which is an argument in 
proof of their naving been tne longet 
in a fodil tate. From experiment 
and oblervation, the animal part is 
not allowed to putrefy, it appears 
only to be diitolved into a kind of 
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mucus, and can be difcovered by éif- 
folving tue earth in an acid; when 2 
{heli is treated im this way, the ani- 

mal fub'laace is not fibrous or lami- 
pecs as in the recent fheil, but with- 
out tenacity, and can be wahed of 
like wet duit; in fome, however, it 
has a flight appearance of flakes. 

In the fhark’s tooth, or gloflo- 
petra, the enamel is compofed of ani- 
mal {ubiance and calcareous earth. 
and is nearly in the fame quantity as 
in the recent; but the central part of 
the tooth has its animal fubftance in 
the ftate of mucus interfperfed in the 
calcareous matter. 

In the foflil bones of fea animalr, 
as the vertebre of the whale, the avi- 
mal part is ia large quantity, and in 
two ates; the one having fome 
tenacity, but the other like wet 
duft: but in fome of the harder bones 
it is more firm. 

In the tofli bones of land animals, 
and thole which inhabit the waters, 
as the fea horfe, otter, crocodile, and 
tural, the animal part is in.coutider- 
able > quantity. Jn the lags horns 
dug up in Great Britain and Ir reland, 
when the earth is dijiolved, the ani- 
mal part is in confiderable quantity, 
and very firm. The {ame obferva- 
tious apply to the foil bones of the 
elephant found in England, Siberia, 
and other parts of the giche; alfo 
thofe of the ox kind; but more par 
ticularly to their teeth, efpecially 
thofe from the lakes in America, ii 
which the animal part has fuffered 
very little ; the inhabitants find little 
difference in the ivory of fuch tufks 
from the recent, but its having a yel- 
low fiain; the.cold may probabiy 
ailit in their prefervation. 

The state of prefervation wiil vary 
according to the fubitance in which 
they have been preierveds; in peat 
‘and clay I think the mott; however, 
there appears in general a ipecies of 
difiolution; for the animal fubitance, 
although tolerabl y firm, in a heat 2 
little above 100° becomes a thickith 
mucus, like diffolved gum, while a 
poruon from the external furface is 
reduced to the fate of wet duit. 

Th 
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In incrufted bones, the quantity of 
animal fubttance is very different in 
citerent bones. In thofe from Gibral- 
tar there is very liule; it in part re- 
tains its teaacity, and is tranfparent, 
but the juperficial part diffulves into 
inUCUS. 

‘Lhofe from Dalmatia give fimilar 
refuits when examined in this way. 

‘Lhofe fiom Germany, efpecially 
the harder bones and teeth, feem to 
contain all the animal fubftance na- 
tural to them, they diifer however 
among themfelves in this refpect. 

The bones of land animals have 
their calcareous earth united with the 
phofphoric acid inftead of the aerial, 
and | believe, retain it when foffilized, 
nearly in proportion to the quantity 
of animal matter they contain. 

The mode by which I judge of 
this, is by the quantity of eftervef- 
cence ; when foflil bones are put into 
the muriatic acid it is not nearly fo 
great as when a fheil is put into it, 
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but it is more in fome, although not 
in ail, than when a recent bone is 
treated in this way, and this | think 
diminifhes in proportion to the quan- 
tity of animal iubsiance they retain ; 
as a proof of this, thofe foffil bones 
which contain a {mall portion of ani- 
mal matter, produce in an acid the 
greatelt effervetcence when the fur- 
face is a¢ted on, and very little when 
the centre is affected by it; however, 
this may be accounted for by the paris 
which have loit their phofphoric acid, 
and acquired the aerial, being eatiett 
of folution in the marine acid, and 
therefore diflolved firit, and the aerial 
acid let loofe. 

in fome bones of the whale the ef- 
fervefcence is very great; in the 
Dalmatia and Gibraltar bones it is 
lefs; and in thofe the fubject of the 
prefent paper it is very little, fince 
they contain by much the argeft pro- 
portion of animal {ubilance. 


ON THE CONVENIENCE OF COUGHING. 


To the Evitor of the UNiversat Macazine. 


Sir, 

HERE are few diforders inci- 

dent to the human frame, which 
people feem more defirous of curing 
than a cough. For their timidity, in 
this refpect, I never could obtain a 
proper reaion, Coughing is, un- 
queilionably, in fome cafes, attended 
with a degree of pain; but, have we 
actually arrived at an age of light, 
and reafon, and philofophy, and yet 
cannot endure a little pain? Granting 
that the pain is on fome occafions 
troublefome ; or granting that it is, 
on thofe occafions, much greater than 
it has been reprefented ; is there no- 
thing to balance it? Is not the pof- 
fefhon of a cough, and the liberty of 
ufing it when we pleate, an advantage 
of the firft importance ? It is, indeed, 
fo valuable a fubftitute for fpeech, that 
I do not fee how we can part with 
it, without fuppreffing thofe opinions 
which we are not allowed to give in 
words. 


‘The great utility of. coughing ap- 
4 os 


e 


pears principally in the fenate, the 
pulpit, and at the bar. To begin 
with the fenate. Suppofe a member 
has made a fpeech fo long as to be- 
come tirefome, and fo dull as to create 
no intereft, and that he ftill perfitts 1 
wearing out the patience of his hear- 
ers, what are they to do? None of 
them dare interrupt him in words ; 
not even the f{peaxer of the houfe 
himfelf can requeft him to conclude 
before he pleafes. What then is to 
be done? Why, fir, half a dozen, 
or a dozen of his brethren, begin a 
coughing chorus which they repeat 
until he is completely put to filence. 
And it very fortunately happens that 
this venerable affembly hold their fit- 
tings in winter, when coughs are 
more frequent than at any other fea- 
fon, and when, confequently, a mem- 
ber may provide himfelf with this me- 

thod of reply, at a very eafy rate. 
In the church, coughing is of con- 
fiderable fervice. Hf the Rev. Mr. 
A—ys 
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4 —, orthe dean of B » or the 
bifhop of C——, happen to fay any 
thing which feems to allude to a per- 
fon, or perfons prefent, they can im- 
mediately communicate their opinions 
to one another by a gentle, tickling 
cough, aye, and underitand each other 
through a whole dialogue, at the ex- 
pence of the preacher, who thinks, 
poor man! thac their lungs are touch- 
ed; whereas it is only their conici- 
ences. 

At the bar, during the harangue of 
fome able and eloquent lawyer, I 
have often heard a clandelline cough 
between his opponent and the jury, 
which was tranflated into very plain 
Englith when they came to give their 
verdict. Winks and nods, any per- 
fon may detect, but the language of 
coughing is confined to your old 
practitioners. 

In the private intercourfes of life, 
the advantages of coughing have, I 
dare fay, been experienced by moft 
perfons, who will honour this letter 
with a perufal.. At the tea-table, 
when characters come to be difcuffed, 
upon which occafion it may not be 
always fafe to fpeak out, a cough fup- 
plies the want of words. Praife an 
abfent character, and accompany your 
words with a proper intermixture of 
coughing, and the company will im- 
mediately underftand that you mean 
the very reverfe of what you fay. In 
another cafe, when a perfon advances 
any thing to which you are not dif- 
pofed to aflent, but which, for certain 
reafons, you muit not contradiét, a 
cough will explain your intention very 
fully. This is particularly ufeful when 
liftening to what old aunts and uncles 
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advance, from whom we have great 
expectations, and who, therefore, muft 
not be thwarted. It will likewite of 
ten happen that we are tempted to 
laugh, and yet muft fuppre’s it; this 
is exceedingly painful, efpecially when 
we fee another perfon in the fame 
fituation. ‘The laugh begins invo- 
luntarily ; bat any expert perion may 
foon change it into a fit of couching, 
and when he is nearly black in the 
face, who will dare to difpute the f2- 
verity of the difcale ? 

In p'aying at cards, I know, from 
experience, that coughing is much 
rejorted to, although I éan by no 
means defend any praciice that is un- 
fair. The Tabichas and Dorothyss 
however, do not ferup!e to inform 
each other of the ftate of their hands 
by means of a gen'le coughing duets 
intelligible only to th mfeives. I] ant 
convinced Ihave loft many a game 
becaufe my opponents were not pro+ 
vided with pectoral lozenges, or fat 
with their back to the door, or flept 
with a window open, or fome other 
caufe ; while I well know they would 
not have parted with their cough for 
five thillings ger night. 

I have tous, fir, fet down at ran- 
dor {ome of the advantages of cough- 
ing; and | hope that the ingenious 
gentleman, who executes the medi- 
cal department of your magazine, 
will hereafter mention this diforder 
with a becoming tencernefs, and not 
hint at a cure, which, I am perfuad- 
ed, would be to all the perfonages 
abovementioned a very great mif- 
fortune. 

Iam, fir, &c. 
TussipHinvs. 


An Hifloriéal Account of the THEATRE RovaL in Drury-Lane? 
With a Plan of the prefent magnificent Struélure. 


I N our Magazine for September, we 

gave a defcription, with a perfpec- 
tive views of the prefent magnificent 
theatré, in Drury-lane: we now pre- 
fent the ground plan of the whole 
ftruSture, with an hiftorical account of 
the origin of a theatre in that place. 


Earty in the lat ¢entury there was’ 

a theatre in Drury-lane, which was 
fometimes called The Phcenix, and 
fometimes Tne Cockpit. Mr Ma- 
lone fays,'‘ This theatre had been 
originally a cockpit. Jt was built or, 
rebu It not very long before toe year 
mx 1617; 
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1617, in which year, as we learn 
from ‘* Camden’s Annals of King 
Jaines the Firft,’ it was pulled dowa 
‘by the mob. I fuppofe it was fome- 
times called The Phocnix from that 
fabulous bird being its fign. It was 
fituated oppofite the Caitle tavern, in 
Drury-lane, and was ftanding fome 
time after the reftoration. The play- 
ers who performed at this theatre in 
the time of king James the firft, were 
€alled the queen’s fervants till the 
death of queen Anne, in 1619. After 
her death they were, I think, for 
fome time denominated the lady Elifa- 
beth’s fervants ; and afier the marri- 
age of king Charles the firft, they 
regained their former title of the 
queen’s players.” How foon the de- 
molifhéd theatre was rebuilt, is un- 
certain ; but the firlt play in print we 
can find, which is expresfly faid to 
have: been acted at Drury-lane, is 
*The Wedding,’ by James Shirley, 
printed in the year 1629, from which 
time until the tileneing of the theatres 
in the time of the commonwealth, a 
regular feries of dramas acted there 
may be produced. On the revival of 
the ftage, fir William Davenant, in 
the year 1658, took poffeflion of it, 
and performed fuch pieces as the times 
would admit, until the eve of the 
reftoration. At that period, Mr. 
Rhodes, a bookfelier, who had form- 
erly been wardrobe-keeper to the 
company at the Bfack-friars play- 
houle, fitted up the Cockpit, and be- 
gan to act plays there with fuch per- 
formers (of which two, Betterton and 
Kynafton, had been his apprentices} 
as he could procure. Soon afterward 
two patentg being obtained by fir 
William Davenant and Thomas Kil- 
legrew, Rhodes’ company were taken 
under the protection of the former, 
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and with him went to Lincoln’s-inn. 
fields, and were ftyled fervants of the 
duke of York. 

“The company colleéted by Kille- 
grew were called the king’s fervants, 


.and aéted firft in a houfe near Clare- 


market... But this theatre being not 
well adapted for the ufe to which it 
was appropriated, a more convenient 
one was erected on the fcite of the 
prefent theatre, which was opened 
the 8th of April 1662. 

This theatre lafted but a hort time. 
In January 1671-2, it took fire, and 
was entirely demolifhed. ‘lhe vio- 
lence of the conflagration was fo great, 
that between fifty and fixty adjoining 
houfes were burnt or blown up *, 
After the confternation occafioned by 
this accident had fubfided, the pro- 
prietors refolved to rebuild the thea- 
tre, with fuch improvements as might 
be fuggeited, and for that purpofe em- 
ployed fir Chriitopher Wren, the moft 
celebrated architect of his time, to 
draw the defign and fuperintend the 
execution of 1. ‘The plan which he 
produced, in the opinion of thofe 
who were well able to judge of it, 
was fuch a one as was alike calculated 
for the advantage of the performers 
and {peétators ; and the feveral altera- 
tions afterward made in it, fo far from 
being improvements, contributed only 
to defeat the intention of the architect, 
and to {poil the building. 

The new theatre being finifhed, 
was Opened on the 26th of March 
1674. On this occafion a prologue 
and epilogue were delivered, both 
written by Mr. Dryden, in which the 
plainnefs and want of ornament in the 
houfe, compared with that in Dorfet- 
gardens, were particularly mentioned, 
The encouragement given to the lat- 
ter, On account of its fcenery and de- 


t See Reed's Preface, page 88. ‘To fome of our readers it will be matter of fur- 
prite that there fhould have been a brief read through the kingdom for the benefit of the 


dufferers. 


In the regifter of Symondfbury, in the county of Dorfet, is the following 


entry: £1673, April27, collected by brief for the Theatre Royal in London being 


surat, the fum of two fhillings.’ 


Joun Way, Curate. 
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corations, was not forgotten ; and as 
an apology for the deficiency of em- 
bellifhment, the direction of his ma- 
jelly is expresfly afferted. 

‘The population of London at this 
period, or the taite of the times, ap- 
pears to have been infuficient to 
maintain two theatres. Jt was there- 
fore agreed, a few years after, by the 
patentees, to unite the companies, 
and perform only at one theatre, 
Drury-lane. After various changes, 
both the patents came into the pof- 
feiflion of Chriftopher Rich, who hav- 
ing mifconducted himfelf in the ma- 
nagement, was filenced by the cham- 
beriain in 1709, from which time the 
Drury-lane company ceafed to att 
under the authority of either of king 
Charles’ patents. In the firit year of 
George I, a licenfe was granted to 
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fir Richard Steele, for his life and 
three years afterward, to eftablith a 
company, which under the manage= 
ment of himfelf, Wilks, Booth, and. 
Cibber, continued to act with greag. 
fuccefs at Drury-lane, until the deaths. 
of the two former, and the feceffion. 
of the latter, threw the property of 
the theatre, in theyear 1733, inte 
the hands of Mr. Highmore; who 
being ruined by the fcheme, the thea-. 
tre was purchafed by Charles Fleet- 
wood, whole management terminated, 
equally unfortunately with that of his 
predeceflor. In 1747, the fuccefsful 
management of meiirs. Garrick and 
Lacy commenced, which continued 
wotil the year 1776, when the prao- 
perty paffed to the prefent proprie- 
ters. 


SHorT REMARKS on a LEADING SENTIMENT in Dr. JoHNson’s 
RAMBLER. 


HE value of Dr. Samuel John- 
fon’s works, in.a moral view, 
has been fo long acknowledged, that 


it is needlefs to expatiate on the fub- 
jet. The papers of the Rambler and 
Jdler-will ever be admired by thofe 
readers, who prefer depth of thinking 
and fol'dity af remark. Yet it were 
to be withed he had been a more 
cheerful obferver of human life, and 
had drawn lefs fiom the fund of a 
miid, often cifcontented, and almof 
always, as he -confefles, oppreffed 
with a morbid melancholy. It is to 
this we owe the many gloomy repre- 
fentations of human life, which may, 
indeed, be giatifying to a congenial 
mind, which may pleafe in the hour 
of difappointment, and durinz the 
Operation of chagrin, from whatever 
¢gaufe, but are ccrtainly calculated to 
make a very improper impreffion on 
a youth jult entering the world, with 
the plea:ng hopes and expectations 
befitting his tender years. 

That * man was born to mourn and 
to be wretched,’ is a fentiment which 
runs through the whole of tnis truly 
Yaluable work ; bus it is a fentiment 


which cannot be juftified by genera 
experience, and no man furely has a 
right to form a general rule from the 
cafe of an individual. If we could 
calculate the fum of human happinefs, 
we fhould find it much greater thaa 
is commonly fuppoied, and more e- 
qually diftributed. Wor do we ever 
think otherwife, unlefs when we allow 
our affections to dwell upon certain ex- 
ternal circumttances which have been 
errone ‘ufly fuppofed to contlitute hap- 
pineis. ‘Thus, if we fuppofe that 
riches confer happinefs, it muft be 
granted that the happy are the fcanty 
few, and the miferable the million. 
Bat who ever deliberately confidered 
riches as the fource of happinefs ? 
The following appears to me to be 
acomprehenfive, though fhort, ftatee 
ment of tine fact on this fubject. 
Happineis is a relative term, and re- 
{pects one fituation as compared to ae 
nother, for there is no fituation wn ch 
we Cainot imagine might be mide 
more. happy. Happinefs does not con- 
fiit in tue pleafures of ienfe, becaufe 
they are of thort duration, and sioy 
by repetition, and becaufe they inter- 
x2 ferg 
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fere with enjoyments of a fuperior na- 
ture, injure the health, and deftroy 
thofe comforts of life which would 
otherwife be lafing. Nor does it, as 
the poor image, confit in a free- 
dom from labour, toil, and induftri- 
ous empioyments, becaufe the mind 
mult be employed in fomething, and 
a fate of idlenefs is fo far from being 
a flate of hapyinefs, that it is abfo- 
Jutely accompanied with pain both of 
“mind and body.” Men of buiinefs are 
ofien defirous of retirement, but they 
rarely find themielves happy in it; 
and many have, after a fair experi- 
ment, actually returned to the labours 
of the countngz houfe and the thop, 
convinced that idlenefs is not connect- 
éd witii happinefs. 

More abiurd yet is it to fuppofe 
that ha pinefs coniifs in great: efs or 
elevated flation. ‘Ihe great are not to 
be en ied; nor are thes envied, unlefs 
by thofe who view them at a di“ ance, 
and through the falfe medium of their 
Own imagination, Ambidon is not a 
pleaiurable fate of mind: the ambi- 
ticus mau piys dearly, by the anxiety 
of hope, and the terror of d fappoint- 
ment, for wnatever he may attain ; 
and, when in attua! poficflion of the 
object, ‘confefics, wich a figh, how 
much and how faltely it was magnified 
by ex e lation. Beiides, the pleafure 
of ambition may he gratified in fta- 
tions comparatively jow. “lhe rival- 
fhip of the poor, their mutual wih for 
fuperiovity, and the proud umerit of 
attuining it, differ in degree only, 
From the fame pailions iv thofe whom 
the world are pleaied to cail the 
great. , 

But, that man was zot * born to 
mourn and to be wretched,’ will be 
very evident, if we con. der in what 
haprinefs does really confit. It con- 
fitts, then, breHy, im the exercife of 
the focial affections.’ whether toward 
friends and common dequaintances, 
or the more endearing relatidns of 
wife, and children. Vhe exercife of 
thefe affections affords one great ‘ource 
of haprinef-, always in our power, 
and fubje& only to thofe viciiiiudges 
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which conftitute the fyftem of mor- 
tality. Happinefs confifts alfo in em- 
ploying the faculties of body or mind 
1 fome ufeful or honourable purfuit. 
This becomes a fource of hope ; and 
there is no happinefs without fome- 
thing to hope for. This includes, 
likewife, the chief of all human hap- 
pinefs, the hope of an hereafter. It 
1s this, indeed, which conftitutes the 
chief end of* man; and which, while 
he builds his hope upon the folid 
foundations of chriftianity, will effec- 
tually prevent him from dragging out 
the miferable exittence of thofe * who 
re born to mourn and to be wretch- 
ed.’ a 

The uninterrupted exercife of in- 
dultry, be the fituation of Ife what it 
may, when joined to the prattice of 
virtue, cannot fail to iniure the great- 
eft portion of actual happinefs ; be- 
caufe thofe misfortunes; which, by 
the Contlitution of the world, fall pro- 
mifcuoufly on all men, muf, in the 
nature of things, fall very gently on 
him, who cannot accufe himfelé of 
having provoked them; and it is 


very furprifing, that this fimple recipe 
for happinefs is not taken more often, 
when we confider that much of what is 
expected from men, is rather of the 


negative than pofitive kind. It con- 
fits rather in abtiaining from what is 
unlawful and pernicious, than in the 
aultere practice of the oppofite vir- 
tues. Thus, when a mam is required 
to be gencrous, it does not follow 
that he fhould be lavith. When we 
expect him to be induitrious, we do 
not demand that he fhould injure his 
heal'h by excefs of fatigue; and when 
we enjoin temperance,: and abitinence 
trom ‘juxury and intoxication, ‘it is 
not neceffary that he fhould jubmit to 
the mortification of faiting, or to the 
life of a hermit. 

In the eyes of a rational being, 
the facrifices to happinefs will appear 
to be very fiall'; neither the laws of 
religion, nor the cuftoms of men, re- 
quiring a total abflinence from plea- 
jure, or relaxation. The rigidity of 
religious obligation is 4 theme only 


~ with 








with thofe who are unacquainted with 
the mild fpirit of its laws, the great 
allowances it makes for human frailty, 
and the ample encouragement it holds 
out to the difident. To reprefent 
human life, therefore, as a fcene of 
mourning and wretchednefs, is untrue 
and unjuit: fuch an opinion arms 
men againft each other, and has a 
tendency to produce the evils it de- 
plores. Every fairand extenfive con- 
fideration of what paffes in the world 
will ferve to convi ce an impartial 
mind of two fatts of the utmoit im. 
portance, which,cannot be too often 
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repeated, and to which we cannot too 
often refer in all times of profperity 
or adverfity; namely, ‘ that happi- 
nefsis pretty equaily diftributed among 
the different orders of civil fociety ;’ 
and, that ‘ vice has no advantage over 
virtue, even with refpeét to this 
world’s happinefs.? All that is dif- 
graceful or painful in punifhment or 
adverfity is the lot of the wicked 
only. Of them only can it be juitly 
faid that, ‘they are born co mourn 
and to be wretched.” 
C. A, 


RGE LESLEY. 


Concluded from Page 263. 


I N the uppermoft ftory of the caftle 
there was a very fine hail, to which 
the family often reforted, for the fake 
of the beauty of the profpect. The 
lady turned this hall into a chapel. 
The richeft and mott fumptuous furni- 
ture of the houfe, was employed in 
decking out an altar. The ladies 
vied with each other in beftowing on 
it their magnificent gowns, their jew- 
els, their pearls, their chains, and 
their works of embroidery, Gold 
and filver were employed for making 
the facred veffels. The mother crown- 
ed this work, by giving all the rings 
that fhe wore on her fingers to her 
fon. Archangel had them made into 
a fair chalice and paten of mafly gold. 
In aword, the divine offices were ce- 
Jebrated at the caitle of Monymutk, 
with the utmoft folemnity and {fplen- 
dour, 

As the Roman republic, having 
once maftered Italy, made a rapid 
progrefs in fubduing many kingdoms : 
fo Archangel, having wrought the 
converfion of his mother and his 
family, met no farther obftacle in en- 
Tiching paradife with his conquetts. 
He was wont to fay, that, during the 
time of this firft miffion, which con- 
tinued for more than two years, he 
made a greater number of converts, 


while dreiied in his fecular than in his 





religious habit. So true is it, that a 
prophane garb brings no ftain on the 
purity of the maxims of the faith.—- 
A fevere edict was publifhed at Aber- 
deen, commanding, in the king’s 
name, all Roman catholic priefts to 
quit Scotland, within afcertain time, 
under pain of death, and confifcation 
of goods. The prisce of darknefs 
aimed that thunderbolt againit the 
edifices, which truth had already erect- 
ed. Such were the cruel refolutions 
taken by government. ‘The new con- 
verts looked on this ediét as a fentence 
of death: -however, they fometimes 
flattered themfelves that it would not 
be carried into execution. But Arch- 
angel had no fuch hopes. He knew 
this to be a flate bufinefs; and as it 
was in matters of religion, he feared 
that every paflage to clemency and 
mild meafures would be thut up. All 
oppofed the madnefs and cruelty of 
perfecutors to the generous refolutions 
of the Roman catholics. Archangel 
knew weil, that, in the garden of the 
church, young plants newly watered 
mut needs fuffer the violence of 
tempefts; yet he comforted himfelf 
with this refleGtion, that no malign 
influences of fublunary meteors can 
hurt them. 

The mother of Archangel, fhewed 
much fortitude on the near view of a 
‘ fepards 
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feparation from her beloved fon. Is 
it not incredible, fays the archbifhop 
of Fermo, that the weaker fex fhould 
prepare itleif io endure cruel perfecu- 
tions, with courage more than maf- 
culine? But zs a not true, that the 
eleven thoufand virgins have left a 
memorable example of the conitancy 
of their fex? They were detigned to 
people Brittany ; and embarking at 
iume ports not far diitant from Scot- 
lasd, they had for fails their inno- 
cence and purity; and having refitted 
the vivience of the Hans, they ex- 
chang.d the place of their deftination, 
and went to people the celeliial abodes 
of paradife. The waves of the em- 
purpled Rhine, and the Britith fea, 
tinged with their blood, gave telti- 
mony to the inviacible tort'tude of 
thoie eleven thoufand virgins! 
Archangel retired into England, 
and, together with his brethren of the 
miffion, laboured night and day in 
ruining the empire of the prince of 
darknefs. He was frequently in im- 
minent danger of being apprehended. 
One ume particularly, as he travelled 
with a fingle fervant tirough a by- 
road, he met a heretic bidhop going 
on his viitation with a numerous reti- 
nue: ‘ Alas! poor truth,’ faid Arch- 
angel to himfelf, * how art thou de- 
fpifed and abandoned on the earth, 
where errors and cozenage are in {uch 
high eftimation! Z4et man carries 
po:fon, and thirity fouls go to drink 
it; while /, a minifter of falvation, 
mult go to fcek hearers among de- 
ferts, and in caverns.’—The chap- 
Jain of Monymufk happened to be in 
the bifhop’s company; he informed 
againit Archangel: the bithop fent 
twenty-five horiemen to feize him; 
but he efcaped : his fervant, however, 


was taken, together with his port- 


manteau, containing his writings, 
fome books againit heretical vanities, 
and a fine chalice. The bifhop caufed 
the writinzs and books to be publicly 
burnt; and he profaned the chalice, 
by putting it round as a drinking cup 
ata great feaft which he gave. 

~ After the departure of Archangel 
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from Scotland, the heretics, obferving 
that his mother had ceafed from her 
attendance at their temples, excom- 
municated her for contumacy. ‘This 
feutence having been laid before the 
civil judge, he condemned her to be 
deprived of her whole fortune. Fis 
judgment was molt rigoroufly exe- 
cuted ; and, in a few days, the mo- 
ther of Archangel was ftript of her 
revenues and heritages, and of all her 
moveable godds. She retired into a 
fmall dwelling, where the fubfifted on 
the litte that fhe could earn by fpin- 
ning. Archangel refolved to vifit 
his mother: but the enterprife was 
hazardous ; for the guards had been 
doubled, and the inguifitors of the 
faite carefully examined in every part 
of the kingdom. 

He put on the difguife of a peafant. 
As he drew near Mcnymuik, he ga- 
thered fome herbs; and, pretending 
to be a gardener, he went forward to 
cry them about the ftreets, after the 
manner of the country. ‘The guards 
ftopt him at the gate ; and one of the 
fo'd'ers, in a drunken fit, faid, * This 
fellow has much the air of being a 
papift.” Archangel, however, gained 
admittance into the town; and he 
began to cry through the ftreets, 
‘ Buy my greens.’ Not knowing 
where his mother refided, and afraid to 
afk any queftions, he paffed through- 
out Monymukk three times. Having 
fold almoft all his greens, he knew 
not what pretence to ule next for cif 
covering her. Jult at that moment, 
fhe came out of a miferable hovel, 
and cried, *‘ Here, gardener.” Arch- 
angel was deeply affected at feeing his 
mother dreffed like a fervant-maid, 
and reduced to the neceflity of pur- 
chafing greens for herfelf. He ap- 
proached the door, trembling, and 
examining all around, left he thould 
be obferved. While his mother was 
cheapening the greens, he looked her 
full in the face, and faid, ‘ Madam, 
this gardener does not /e// but give to 
his mother” The mother uttered a 


cry, which was heard in the ftreet ; 
but recolleQting the danger, the 


made 


a ign 
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a fign for him to go into a lane, 
where there was a low houfe, and a 
private entry. Short was the ister- 
view between Archangel and his mo- 
ther; the king’s commifiaries in mat- 
ters of religion broke into the houfe. 
The mother had only time to fay, 
* Be of good heart—we are dead.’ 
The commiffaries faid, that they were 
looking for Roman catholic prie!ts; 
and they afked Archangel, what bu‘- 
nefs he had there? Archangel faid, 
that he was felling greens.—‘ You 
ought to {feil greens in the ftreets, 
and not in a houfe. Do you not 
know that this woman_is a pap ft? 
Perhaps you yourfelf are a {py.’ 
Then they ordered him to depart im- 
mediately. Archangel could only 
take a. lent and ftolen farewell of his 
mother, and he returned into Eng- 
jand. 

Archangei, on his return to Eng- 
land, had letters from the genera! of 
the Capuchins, informing him, that 
he was accufed of having traafgrefied 
the rules of his miffion, and advifing 
him to repair to Italy, in order to 


juttify himfelf. The children of the 
prefent world will not eafily believe 
the excefs of Archangel’s joy on hear- 


ing this news. ‘ Now,’ iaid he, ‘I 
begin to merit;’ and he prayed in- 
celiantly, that fome obfacle might be 
thrown in the way of his juftification. 
Here the archbifhop of Fermo burits 
out into a paffionate apoftrophe, which 
concludes thus: ‘Oh! I underftand 
perfectly this celetlial philofophy ; 
and becaufe | ingenuoully confefs that 
I do not underftand it, it is fatd that I 
do underftand it ; for I fee his prayers 
heard.’ At that time the plague de- 
folated Italy ; and the roads tnrough 
its different provinces were ftrictly 
‘guarded, to prevent the ipieading of 
the contagion. Archangel met wiih 
frequent embaraflments and mterrup- 
tions in his journey. ‘This rejoiced 
him very much, as it withheld trom 
him the means of vindicatiog himielf 
at Rome. He thought tha: his pray- 
ers were heard ;. anu ia order to pro- 
fit by this, he made a vow, fabject 
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always to the good pleafure of his fu- 
perior:, that he would atcend on thole 
who were vilited with the plague. 
The general ot the Capuchins ratified 
this vow, and appointed tieir con- 
vent at Cremona for his place of refi- 
dence. . ‘Logether with his’ ratifica- 
tion, Archa:.gel received an inflru- 
meat from pope Urban VIII, bear- 
ing, that he was fully acquitted of 
the charge brought againft him; and 
that permiffion was granted for his 
being fent back to Scotland. 
Archangel continued his attendance 
on the fick at Cremona, until the 
plague ceafed. His fuperiors judged 
it proper that he fhould remain in 
Italy. He was made guardian of the 
convent of Mount George, im the 
diocef: of Fermo. At that time, M- 
Rinuccini was archbifhop of Fermo : 
he had been appointed to that charge 
five years betore, by pope Urban 
Vill. ‘The archbifhop having be- 
come acquainted with Archangel, 
employed him in preaching, and in 
performing other ecclefiaftical offices. 
One day ihe archbifhop found Arch- 
angel on his knees, before the image 
of the virgin, in the chapel of our 
lady of Leté. His face and his eyes 
fhoue with a light more than human ; 
and he faid to the archbithop; ‘ f 
knew well, my lord, that this Queen of 
the Sea had reierved me for fome new 
voyage. The pope has eftablithed a 
midion for Great Britain, and has ap- 
pointed me to it, together with father 
Epiphanes, a Scotfman.? The arch- 
biihop then communicated a fecret to 
Archangel, that he himfelf had been 
infpired by the Queen of Heaven to be 
of the number of thofe who fhould 
preach the gofpel in Britain, if any 
probability of its converfion appear- 
ed; and at the fame time he entreated. 
him to keep fecret this infpiration. 
Archangel fet out on his miflion ; 
and jult before he failed with a fa- 
vourable wind from Leghorn, he 
wrote a letter to the archbiihop, which 
contained, among other things, thefe 
words; ‘I fee well that I owe this 
happy beginaing of my journey to 
the 
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the Queen of the Adriatic.” The 
wind was fo fair, that he reached 
Marieilles in a few hours. He went 
to Paris, preached at the Louvre 
before the king, the queen-regent, 
and the whole court; then proceeded 
to Calais; and, in company with fa- 
ther Epiphanes, embarked on board 
an Englith veilel, commanded by a 
Roman catholic. ‘They had hardly 
got out of port, when a furious tem- 
pelt arcfe. In order to lighten the 
fhip, it was propofed to throw fome 
of the leaft ufeful hands overboard. 
This propofal, however, was far from 
receiving univerfal approbation: fo 
in this exigency, and to prevent any 
murmur or ill will, they agreed to 
caft lots. Here there occurred ano- 
ther gueftion, whether the two Ca- 
puchins fhould be exempted from caft- 
ing lots. Some faid, that they ought 
not; becaufe thofe fathers, meaning 
to facrifice their lives for the fafety of 
men, might as well do it at prefent 
as hereafter ; and fince zhey were the 
beft prepared to fuffer, it would not 
be right to exempt them. But others, 
more judicious, confidered how Scot- 
land, the place of their deftination, 
might {uffer, and how much they 
would have to anfwer for, were they 
so make away with two perfons of 
merit fo extraordinary. Archangel 
declared, that he and his companion 
would not fubmit to any exemption. 
So all of them began to draw lots. 
Father E:piphanes drew firit, and had 
a favourable chance. Meanwhile, the 
tempeit increafed fo violently, that 
the plan of lightening the fhip was 
laid afide as ulelefs. The fhip was 
driven upon a rock near the ifle of 
Wight. While Archangel and his 
companion were confefling fome of 
the crew, and exhorting others, that 
part of the thip in which they were, 
feparated from the other, and came 
cn fhore. Some paffengers were faved, 
but mott of the crew perifhed. 

It was a lonely place on which they 
were thrown. After they had tra- 


velled a little way into the country, 
they met a fhepherd, who told them 
5 
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that they would find relief in a neigh- 


bouring village, to which the king of 


England, and the principal lords of 


his court, were wont to come, for the 
fake of hunting. Archangel propofed 


to go before the others, and took with 
him two of the paffengers, Englith 
gentlemen, obftinately attached to 
their fal religion. As he walked a- 
long, he converted them both. The 
only argument ufed by him which the 
archbithop has thought necéflary to 
record, was this: * We hold that _yex 
cannot be faved, you admit that we 
may ; judge then which is the fafeit 
religion.’ In confequence of their 
converfion, Archangel releafed them 
from the fentence of excommunic- 
tion ; but he delayed to confefs them, 
until they fhould all arrive at the 
neighbouring borough of St. Calpin. 
The joy of Archangel on being faved 
from fhipwreck was not fo great as 
that which he felt on having carried 
off two fuch noble fpoils from the de- 
vil. When they arrived at St. Cal- 
pin, Archangel, left his family thould 
be known, laid afide the name of 
Lefley, and afflumed that of Wooder 
(Sikviano) becaufe the name of his 
mother was Wood (Si'va.) 

Archangel happening to meet a 
young Scottifh gentleman at the inn, 
alked him, whether there were many 
Roman catholics in Scotland face the 
great perfecution. * Formerly,’ faid the 
young gentleman,’ there were very 
many, and even of the firft. families ; 
but the king, by his fevere edicts, has 
expelled them all, and confifcated their — 
eitates ; and at prefent there remains 
but one family of them, and it is ella- 
blithed in the large town of Mony- 
mufk. 'To it the king, by an intlance 
of bounty altogether fingular, !as 
lately reftored its eftates, which had 
been forfeited, together with thofe of 
others of the like perfuafion; and 
from gratitude for the fervices done to 
him by that family, he tolerates it a- 
lone in the exercife of the Roman ca- 
tholic religion.’ 

This young gentleman proved to 
be Edward, the youngeft brother of 
Arch- 













































Archangel ; and from him Archangel 
learrt, that the court of France kad 
interpofed its good offices in favour of 
the family of Monymukk, (this was in 
confequence of the private folicita- 
tions of Archangel himfelf) ; and that 
Charles |, tad reftored it to the pof- 
fefion of its eflates; but that the 
moveables, having been all fold by 
public auction, were never recovered. 

From Edward, Archangel got the 
fad accounts of his mother’s death. 
The circumttances of that event were 
fomewhat fingular. She had heard 
that Archangel was about to re- 
turn to Scotland on a fecond mif- 
fion, and fhe grew impatient to Jearn 
fome accounts of him. She walked 
every day on the road leading from 
England to Monymutk and Aber- 
deen ; and having met with fome mer- 
chants on their return from the fair 
of London, fhe afked very civilly, 
‘what news there was at the fair?’ 
They anfwered, none, excepting that 
there had been lately a great tempett 
ia the German fea, which feparates 
France from England, on the fide 
where the Thames is: that many fhips 
had perifhed; and par‘scularly one 
in which there were tome priefts. 
‘The old lady immediately concluded 
that her fon Archangel was drowned ; 
a flow fever feized her, and fhe died 
nine days after. 

It feems that Edward had come to 
the Ifle of Wight in order to folicit 
for the continuance of the king’s fa- 
vours, and for leave to have a prieft 
at Aberdeen, who might comfort the 
whole family. We may well imagine, 
that Archangel was now intended to 
be ¢hat prieft, fhould the king grant 
the petition. Archangel and his com- 
panions went to Newport to pay their 
refpects to the king. As he chanced 
to be hunting, they amufed them- 
felves, until his return from the chace, 
in examining the fortifications of New- 
port. Edward happened to fay, that 
it was practicable to undermine the 
great tower, and that that fide of the 
town could not long refit cannon. 
Thefe words having been overheard 
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by the centinels, Edward and the two 
capuchins were fe zed as fpies, and 
conducted ‘o the cattle. ‘The gover- 
nor loaded them with irons, and turew 
them into a dungcon. They were 
conducted to the king on his return. 
The king remembered that he had 
feen Archangel in the /ite of the 
Spanith ambaffador, and {aid to him 
and h's brother, ¢ I have long known 
the fidelity of your family, and the 
fervice they have done tothe ilate. [ 
fhall confider your interelt as my 
own. Continue in poflefion of all 
the immunities that | firmerly grant- 
ed; and, while you remain here, FE 
forbid you to have any abode but this 
caltle, which you may ufe as freely 
as if it were your mother’s houfe,’ 
While Archangel refided in the 
cafle, he was fcandalized at feeing 
the courtiers kneel before the king. 
© That,’ {aid he to his brother, * was 
an honour formerly paid to tue Di- 
vinity in his hallowed temples. We 
need not wonder at the curfe which 
has fallen on tKe inhabitants of this, 
miferable kingdom. It is the juft 
punifament of their perverting that 
reverence which they owe to the Di- 
vinity and to the pope.’ Edward, 
who was a very judicious perfon, 
obferved that the fentiments of Arch- 
angel had no fefs truth than zeal; for 
indeed the Rings of England, when 
they falfely ailumed to themfelves the 
quality of Head of the Englifh Church, 
alfo exacted the refpect due to that 
charafter: and fince they deprived 
the church of her vifible and true 


head, it was fit that they fhould, at - 


the fame time, be deprived of his 
infvences. 

Archangel and his brother, and 
father Epiphanes, left the court, and 
went to Aberdeen. Epiphanes de- 
parted into the uttermoft parts of 
Scotland, where the people are ra- 
ther rude and ignorant, than hereti- 
cal. Archangel carried on the buf. 
nefs of his mifien with grear ardour 
and fuccefs: in this he was aided by 
his two brothers, who, under his 
tution, had acquired fuch ‘kill in cone 

Yy troverfy, 
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troverfy, that they could difpute with 
the miniters, The king. havin+ 
heard of the fucceis{ul 
Archangel, flew into a paiiion, or- 
dered him and his brothers to be fent 
for to court; and commanded, 
the edicts which foibade the preach- 
ing of the catholic faith, fhould im- 
medi: ately be revived throughout all 
his dominions. The edicts were ac- 
cording sly proclaimed, rot only in all 
the public places of London, but in 
all the towns of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Archa loft no time in 
obeying the ling’ s commands. He 
fet out for England. By the road 
he occupied himfelf in preaching, 
and in viliting the nobility of his per- 
fuation. 

We muft not omit mention of 2 
conference which he had with a con- 
fiderable number of gentieme.: in the 
neighbourhood of the city of Torphi- 
chen (Forfecan). On that occation, 
his ditcourfes were fo charming, and 
fo full of fine and learned arguments, 
that he converted the el’deit fon of 
the baron Clugin, an Englithman of 
quality. This youth generouily a- 
bandoned his father’s houfe, went to 
Rome, aud embraced the Reman ca- 
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pleafed to call, popular fpesitie ons 
derived from our ancetiors. Asev ery 
man has a right to hold his own ori- 
nion, and even to propagate it, it he 
does that with decency and candour, 
J cannot refule him a liberty which | 
am myfelf about to take. But Gr, as 
he has, theugh only in an indirect 
way, attacked the belief in cwit:4- 
evafi, I think it my duty to fiep for- 

ward, and vindicate an opinion that 
has formerly been maintained by 
many very able and wite men. 
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tholic religion ; and had he not heen 
cut off by a prematy 1, it 28 
probable that he would, 1 * 
Cuars, 

reha 
on ie 
il! of 
ceive 
chance 3s 
performed the lait offices to him, and 
clofec his eyes There was a ro 
tain not far diftan, which hardly any 
mao dur appr , by - ‘-afon of a 
confaat note of a pack of hounds ia 
full cry, accompanied by the hall O- 
irg of men, and the fourd of hories 
galloping; yet tne coufidenc* wii 


the faithiul had in the merits of Arch. 
angel, D wi th refolution 
enough to carry the body up to that 
mountain. Ti here they depofired ii. 

The archbifioy of Permo concludes 
his treatiie with fome arguments to 
prove that Archangel ousht to be 
held as a fiint. In particular, he 
obierves, that if there be faints whom 
the voice of the people alone, com- 
moniy called the voice of heaven, 
has beatied, no one better deflerves 
that hom » taan Geerge 
ony muls. 
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fubmiffive 
way of thinking as to believe 

and difbeiieve only by” att of pa: ha- 
ment, wil navurally taink that they 
were exonerated from a belief 

witchetait by an att pafied about 
forty or fifty years avo, and which 
they consider as a compiete refutation 
of every thing that can be advanced 
in favour of wichcraft. But if any 
perfon will give himielf the trouble 
to look into that at, they will find 
it amounts to no more than a compicc 
tcleration of witchcraft, and enacts, as 
the learned Blackitone fays ‘that no 
profecution fhail for the future be car- 
sied-on againit avy perion for con- 
juraieds 


Thefe, fir, who are fo 
in the 
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jaratioa, witchcraft, forcery, or in- 
chantment.’ Here. it 1s plain, that 
the fact of the exiitence of witchcratt 
js admitted. Nay, fo far is this act 


from contiadicting taat, that it adords 


protection to witches, by 
o:daning punilhment oly for thoie 
who ‘preead to ufs wit sheraft, teil 
fortunes, or difcover ftolen goods by 
{kill in the occult iciences.’ 

his act, then, was, very plainly, 
an-at of toleration, and precitely tne 
jame thing which Roman catholics 
ters have fo often contended 
for. So far was it from «@ hice “g 
witchcraft, as fome people fe ol tily 
adzrt, that every p Fr nD corvertant 
wita the world, aad pai pay an 
fuhionad'e part of it, mutt be fenfidie 
how amazing'y ail ! 


a {pewi i! 


and diflen 


kinds of rea! 
witcher..ft and forcerics have abound- 
ed ince the ninth yrar ¢f George I, 
when the att was paid. Nay tac 
exiftence of witchcraft is not only 
afily proved, and is perfecily Na- 
tural, but is abjolutzly neceffiry in 
oder to enable rea on ng men to ac- 


acount for many appearances. In 


fact, two thirds of the ations of man- 
kind would be micactes and my iteries, 
if we did not believe in the operations 
of witcherafi; aud fo tully are we 


* pertuaded of this, that to fay a man 


is be vitehed when we cblerve him 
doing any uncommonly foolih action, 
is what every body fays, and mutt 
fay. We often fee a man bleft with 
“health, riches, a beautiful and affec- 
tonate wife, anda fine famly, con- 
faming his days and nights wih thar- 
pers, harlots, aud horie-jockics, what 
is this but wiche aft? Let any man 
account for it upon other principles, 
and [ have done: my argument {hall 
be given up, 

Nor are the witches, whofe en- 
chantments are principally felt in thefe 
day, in any refpect diiferent from 
thof of former ages, when they were 
perfecuted, and drowned or burnt. 
Their attributes are the fame. Their 
principal characteri'tic or privilege, 
is thear being able to aflume fo many 
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diferent fhanes. This, however won- 
d:rful, is very necefiary for them, as 
they could not elf accommodate 
themfelves to the variety of perfons, 
places, and things they have to worl: 
upon. Sometimes we fee a witch 
in the fhape of a beautifal female, 
young and atiractive 5 fometimes in 
the ih \pe of a male human figure ugly 
in tne face, and with d/uck cease 
Sometimes our witches take the form 
of very fleet and beautiful hor/'s 5 
jometimes they appear like dogs of 
various kinds ; oul it it very “ofien 
tiat they appear in the form of inani- 
mate things. Many have been in- 
chanted by a parcel of Riff pieces of 
paper marked with black and red 
fpots. Some have been bewitched to 
heir deftru€tion by demons who had 
the power of transforming themielves 
into bottles of wine, and I once lota 
fervaut in coniequence of his being 
diiven mad by a forcery in the fhape, 
itrange as i: may teem, ofa refpecta- 
ble !dulsi 1g public heufe. 

No age. is exempied from the ine 
fluences of witchcraft, and it js the 
great art of thefe invilible beings to 
ailume what thape fhall beit please the 
ave of the party to be deceived. Old 
men are geucraily acied upon by 
wiches in tue thape of round picces 
of gold amped in a pecuhar manner, 
acd wnich they obtain a certain power 
over fo as to enable them to multi- 
ply their fpecies in various ways, or, 
if they pleaie, to convert them into 
paper, which. fi.ch is the force of en- 
chantment, they prize above every 
confideration of moral rectitude, of 
honour, or generotity. Such are the 
wonderful powers of witcheratt in aa 
age wnen people, wo eter do not 
or cannot cbierve what paiies around 
them, take upon them to maintain that 
an act of parliament ba iihed every 
thing of the kind. Muchas [ am in- 
clined to allov to the force of an act 
of parliament, | cannot he ©* opiion 
that it is always effeciual in promo- 
ting its good intentions, nor aie men 
fo very willing to be bound by them, 
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as to relinquifh their favourite pur- 
fuits. 

One thing I am willing to allow, as 
fome excuie for thofe who deny the 
exiftence cf witchcraft, and that is, 
its having changed iis name. Many 
things are called by d fierent names 
at different times; what, for in- 
ftance, was formerly called mzrder, 
and | believe is fill fo called in law- 
books, has more generally received 
the name of duclling. Cheating has 
afiumed the mild name of sating a 
fair advantase; ard what our fore- 
fathers, and the bible and prayer- 
book call edi:leery, is now known only 
by the name of an effair of gallantry. 
It cannot be a matter of furprife if 
witchcraft fhould fo'low the fame ana- 
logy. A man who Ceferts an amiable 
wite for a polluted, infamous, and 
common firumpet, would formerly 
have been {aid to be deawitched, or in- 
fatuated, but now we pronounce him 
aman ‘rather of gay manners, but 
very good heart.’ Another, who in 
a very few years confumes a princely 
fortune upon purfuits which he cannot 
remember without fhame, and upon 
company who defert him’as foon as 
he becomes no longer fubfervient to 
their avaricious purpofes, was, in 
former days, fuprofed to aét under 
the force of irrefiftit:le enchantment, 
which, as no reafonable agent was 
wifble, it was but juft to atiribute to 
lunacy. Such a man now is only 
‘a wild young dog, and nobody’s 
enemy bxt his own.’ In this manner 
I might go onto fhow, that the va- 
rious degrees of witchcraft have been 
changed in name only ; but thefe ex- 
amples wiil {uffice. 

It is to be cbferved that we have 
certainly loi all the ancient modes of 
averting the operations of witchcraft. 
Laying two liraws acrofs on the road 
the witch is fuppofed to pals will not 
anfwer the purpofe now, nor is it to 
be expected that ¢4¢y can, on a fudden 
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emergency, repeat the Lord’s prayer 
backward, who never knew how to 
repeat it forward. Indeed, I never 
obferved an inclination to prayirg in 
the few bewitched perfons who have 
come under my eye, aliliough I have 
often remarked an uncommon pro- 
peniiy to fwearing, which, however 
natural and eafy, I do not conceive 
to be proper either as 2 preventive 
or a cure. 

As one a& of parliament gave a to- 
leration to the witches which your 
correfpondent Mij2xzur feems to think 
do no Jonger exifi, J humbly con- 
ceive, that ifthe psrliament were to 
inftitute an enquiry into the prefent 
{tate of witchcraft in thefe kingdoms, 
fome falutary laws might be enatted 
againit the more grofs and barefaced 
{pecies of inchanters who appear in 
vifible fhapes, and might, | appre- 
hend, be eafily fubjeéted to the fame 
laws which we obey. Put as fome 
people may be averfe to any propofi- 
tion which tends to increafe the num- 
ber of dur penal ftatutes, perhaps 
good might be done by giving a more 
active efficacy to the exifting laws, in 
many of whom there are fundry very 
falutary claufes againit the witchcrafis 
noticed in this letter. If we cannot 
completely eradicate an evil, let us 
do what we can. We are not all ca- 
pable of undertaking the labours of 
Hercules, but there are labours which 
the weakelt of us may perform: and 
there is great merit in doing a little 
avell, , 

But I muf not intrude farther upon 
your patience. J have briefly endea- 
voured to prove that the exiftence of 
witchcraft would never have been de- 
nied, if it had not, in common with 
other things, changed its name, and 
if we did not now fubmit to that as 
fafbien which formerly would have 
been accounted /vpernatural agency. 

I am, fir, yours, 
GLanviL. 


On 
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On a PREVALENT SPEcrIEs of CRUELTY. 


Nihil quod crudele, utile. 
mus, maxime inimica crudelitas. 


css S is faid to have firft taught 
the Athenians to lead a focial 
life, and it is commonly believed that 
fhe gave them laws by her favourite 
Triptolemus. The whole body of 
her laws were comprifed in one line: 
‘Honour your parents; worthip the 
gods; hurt not animals.’ Draco, 
the celebrated legiflator of the Athe- 
niaus, retained ‘thefe precepts, and 
mace them the foundation of his in- 
ititutions. It may be eafily conceived 
that they would have a great tendency 
to foften the ferocious nature of a 
barbarous people, and to attune their 
minds to thofe pleafures which reiult 
from performing the duties of focial 
life. Inthe laws of modern nations, 
morality is provided for only nega- 
tively: certain crimes are forbidden, 
but no duties are enjoined; the mo- 
derns wifely confidering, that by this 
means the oppofite of every vice 
would be declared a virtue. 

Of thele precepts of the Athenians, 
that which enters into no part of our 
laws, but which neverthelefs is highly 
deferving of attention, is the lait: 
© Hurt not animals,’ 

All fenfible and virtuous parents 
will naturally point out to their chil- 
dren the wickednefs of tormenting 
animals, or of killing them wanton- 
ly ; yet whatever pains fuch parents 
may take, it is impotlible not to con- 
fider cruelty to animals as one of thofe 
vices which pervade the nation in no 
common degree. We cannot walk 
the ftreets ot the metropolis without 
meeting with frequent and fhocking 
inftances of it, and what may feem to 
aggravate the crime is, that the moft 
uieful animals are feleéted as the ob- 
jects of the greateft cruelty. 

With refpeé&t to children, it is 
rather a fingular, but a very notorious 
fact, that they are, in general, dil- 
pofed toward cruelty to animals ; and 
this difpofition will acquire an un- 


Eft enim hominum nature, quam fequi debe- 


Cicero de Off. Lib. iii. 


common degree of obftinacy and 
ftrength, if not checked by the pru- 
dent watchfulnefs of the parent. 
Without entering into the queftion 
about ivnare ideas, or the vriginal 
corruption of human nature, we hap- 
pily find it not difficult to perfuade'a 
fentible chilu that it is cruel and un- 
lawful to hurt dumb animals. They 
feem to err from ignorance only, (for 
children are not devoid of fympathy 
or aftetion) and never conceive that 
an animal fo fmall asa fly or moth 
can feel pain, becaufe they do not 
hear its moans, nor witnefs its ago- 
nies. But once reprefent to them, 
that the fmalleft animals are endued 
with feeling as acutely as the largeft, 
and they will be ftruck with the cru- 
elty of what they have done. Teach 
- to repeat, from Shakfpeare, 
that 


—— The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
Tn corporal fufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dics —— 


and they will be afhamed of having 
injured any thing fo helplefs and in- 
nocent. Continue to repeat the ad- 
vice as the child grows more capable 
of comprehending the great duty of 
univerfal benevolence and humanity, 
and the impreflion will be too deep to 
be eradicated afterward. ‘There are 
few children, I apprehend, who 
might not be cured by this eafy pro- 
cefs. 

Yet ftill it muft be confeffed, that 
there is in young people a certain 
hardnefs of heart (I do not mean in 
the worft fenie) which inclines them 
to take pleafure in witnefling fcenes 
of cruelty. A man of the greateft 
humanity has often affured me, that 
when he was a boy of fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, he took great 
delight in going into flaughtering- 
houfes to fee the various animals 
kilied, but that, in a very few years, 
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It. may be objefted here, that I 


have termed the killing of anumais for 
man’s food an act of cruelty. [tis 
hou €ant, however, to impute that 
oct of cruclty to him who kuls the a- 
simal, becaure it is an att of necel- 
ai 3 ; nature having granted us thole 


sals for our feolilence, and the 
no more to be blamed 
than the judge who pafies, or the 
hangman who executes, the fentence 
of the law. Yet, with regard to the 
aumal idl, we mut account ‘tan 
att of cruelty, becaufe it cccafions 
paio and tenspurary diitreis 5 tempo- 
; 7 
rary, they are interrupted ia 
ro career of intelleQual pleafure. 


“ae uer is 


becauie 


dooms to dieed to day: 
id piay? 
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ld he fkip a 
Yet however neceffiry it may be 
eo kil theie animals tor tne fultenance. 
af man, this very operation too of- 
ten ailords an argument in favour of 
my ailertion, ‘wiat cruelty to ani- 
mais pervades this nation in no com- 
moi degree.’ means are 
wt uled to render the veath of the a- 
ce as quick as kt m™ ‘ghe be; and 
the various crucities indic: upoa 
oxen, theep, &c. in condu&ing them 
tu market, are not only a reproaci to 
the immediate but to 
thofe who are authorized to make 
examp'es of them for the public good. 
But the conduct of butchers, or their 
young and thosghdefs fervanis, is 
humanity itlelf when compared with 
that of other purveyors of luxury. [ 
eed only ment on the ma ner of pre- 
paring ecls, loblters, and fome other 
foecies of ith Phe firtt is an initance 
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perpe trators, 


of barba-ity, which, if it did obtain 
one moment’s confi erauon, cunt 
not bear that fhort re! lect tion. ik bnow 
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not whether [ fall imeur the imputa- 
tion of feverity and faitidians deli- 
cacy, but | cannot iupprefs the opi- 
i ! ) 

mion that it would be truly honora- 
1, ben eek fsiek 1 feeling t 

Dic iN men Of ienie a Seng to re- 
nounce fuch luxuries for ever, if 
‘ ? ~> 1 } . “y 7.17 2 } } vw at 
inev could be procured by no other 


than the mo‘tt dreadful and 
g torments of a poor, helplefs 
mmai. it may cxcu the man who 
Will receive tats opinion with filent 
contempt, but I do not envy Ais 
heart who will it with a 
fimsle. 

‘bo profecute the various flages of 
crucity 1s not avery gracious talk, 
and J] might incur very general cen- 
fure were | to inflance Juuting as a 
cruelty of great easormity. 


means 
Hi gerin 


recieve 


Yet how 
to reconcile it with any principies of 
hamanity, I am utterly at a lofs. 
Here is no plea of neceiiiiy, as oe 
have exifted in former days. V e have 
no wild beaits infeing our omen 
delroying the provender of the 
induflrious peafant, or preying upon 
the efs paflenger. ‘Lhe amufe- 
mont conkits in gry 3 for many 
hours, an animal kept for the pur- 
pefe, enjoying its various agonies and 
f-ars, and permitting, at length, the 
dogs to devour it, or, which is not 
more merciful, referving it for future 
fport. Such are the ‘joys of the 
chaie’ fo often and fo poctical’y cele. 
brated! If they are confifient with 
humanity, if a really humane mind 
can, without the leait unealy reflec- 
tion, accommodate itlelf to them, 
and partake of thei with pleafure, I 
can only fay that there are fome 
phanomena in the human mind which 
It is not eafy to expla n, and for my- 
felf, fume contradictions which I ihall 
never be able to reconcile. 

‘ There is great difference,’ fays 
Dr. Hawkefworth, ¢ between killing 
for food, and for fport. To take piea- 
fure in that by whch pain is inflicted, 
if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and 
every practice which, if not criminal in 
itfelf, yet wears out the fympath zing 
fen bility ofa tender mind, mu't ren- 
der human nature proportiosably lefs 
fit for fociety.’—Here, indeed, is the 
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great mifchief attached tothe praSice the frai'ty of human nature. Let 
of what fome may think barmlets. them net fey that wanton cruelty, 
Cruelty, however, is ove principle. enchecked by reflection, may not, im 
We cannot fubdivide it isto parts, time, lead them to enormitics at 
and make a dittinction between cru- wich they row w ould fhudder. 

eltyeto man and cruelty to beats, It if, in any part of this fhort paper, 
is the fame princtple in all cates, dit- it fhould appear chat [ pave advanced 
fering only in its object, which is o>inions which are fingular and tos 





mere y a. jt is impotiible fevere, their fingularity wll, | hop 
to fuppofe that a man who deligits to e&cie the curtotity to examine inte 
torment, end by lingering deaths to their uuth; aad, for their fevericy, 
kill, mb animais, would have | have no better apology at hand, 
; much icruple to ihed human blood, thana detire to vind cute a nation ot 
were his paflions cxaiperatec, and the bum anity from thoie 
fear of the law removed. Fiovarth ‘encies of character which ren- 
has admir ably i ilufvated the progreis a hhuma ity more fpecious thar 
of cruelty in four ree fo called. folid. e have,-with ¢ reat fe 
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Che young man who beean with t r- been Fe uning againit ‘the ba “owing 
monling Kittens, and oth-r imal a ties of a nets shbouring idan pee- 


‘ nimals, ended in the murder a an ple. To avod { haring, in any de- 
unhappy woman with child by him. gree, in their crimes, “tet us revive 
i The feffon, I allow, is intended for the genuine fpirt of that religion ta 


the lower clailes of fociety ; bur let waich every ipecies of cruelty is 2d- 
not thofe of better rank imagine that verte. 
they can claim an exemption from CLEMENS. 


> e F Hemet iit bas: vs. , 
, ReFrLections on the propalle Exracrations of a PEACE. 
wr. ol? ps > , - 
Zhe following Reficciens have jut atprared ix a Morning Paper, ard are fip- 
pyfd ia ie aritee by a Perfor of high Rank, and of unquejiiovaéle Knozw- 
dedg ce of tle Subse. key ave co: rtagly weritien wt: ith a Me deri and Goa 


* Se nije » whic, in thefe Times, 18 wot too COufPLEMONS 2n Pe rly Wyivers 3 and as 
fi 





°’ 
the Sub ubjecd is placed in a Voriciy of Views, we bave no Doubt thar it eiil be 


‘ decmed an iitcy fsinz artide, 


T a time when general conver- mediation of the neutral northern 
fation, and the fpeculations of powers; gthly, on the favourable op- 
individual, turn on the reports of an portunity to treat, which the over- 
approaching peace, it is our duty to throw of the jacobins offered—and o 

invettigaie the grounds ca which the afcendency of the mcderate party. 
} they reit, and to reconcile the con- an2 the principles of a more tolerant 
tradiétory opinions that prevail on and Icfs offenfive policy, which ap- 
this momentous fubject. ‘ihe follow- pears to gain ground in the national 
Ing obiervancns may pofably throw convention and public opizion of 
fome light on che true fate of affairs, France, and which muft lead t the 
The appearance: of peace are found- reeilablifhmert of a regular govern- 
ed: fit, on a general ditinclination to ment on a monarchical balis, more or 
continue tne war; 2cly, on the bel lefs limited. Thefe coniderations 
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hgerent powers, which are exhantted mutt be ftrengthened by fome fats. 
both of men and money ; 3diy, on It is certain, that in proportion as 





the demenitrated imp» i ity of re- the jacobins lofe their inducnce, and 


ducing the French * force of arms; the indefinite Jiberty-of th 2s refs j 
4thly, ov the pacific meatures pr eftablifhed, we perceive extravacant 
ed by the dice of Kaiifbon, for the ideas, and intolerant yes dilap- 
Opening of a negocauon, under the peas, and modeiate priacipies pres vail. 
We 
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We read in a Parifian newfpaner : 
« We will not make propofitions of 
peace to the combined powers; they 
mult afk it. However, we will not 
imitate the haughty Romans. Vic- 
tory gives us the right of demanding 
every thing ; but we will require no 
more than is juft. The convention 
ought folemnly to declare, that as the 
French make war only to prevent at- 
tacks being made on the govern- 
ment, they have chofen, they will e- 
qually refpect the fame right mm regard 
to other nations ; they will not inter- 
fere with their interior adminiltra- 
tion; they will ackuowledge every 
government that poiffefies the formal 
or tacit approvation of the people; 
becaufe we mult not yet impofe liberty 
as a yoke on thole who do not with 
for it.’ This is undoubtedly a lan- 
guage far more conciliatory and pa- 
cific, than that which was refounded a 
twelvemonth ago in the convention ; 
and which was propagated by all the 
newfpapers of that period. 

In the conventional fitting of O&o- 
ber 14, Bourdon de l’Oife, loudly de- 
claimed againf the project of aban- 
doning the conquefts made by the re- 
public, and of retaining only the 
French territory, fuch as it was be- 
fore the commencement of the war. 
He wifhed the convention to decide 
on this political principle ; but his mo- 
tion was not fupported; and was foon 
after rejeCted by the order of the day. 
it may be obferved, that the conduct 
of the convention in this refpect, is 
fomewhat connected with the propofi- 
tion made on the 22d of the fame 
month at the diet of Ratifbon, by the 
reprefentative of the elector of May- 
ence, to open a negociation with 
France, on the bafis of the treaty of 
Weitphalia; which fecures the terri- 
tory of the Germanic body in all its 
integral parts 3 according to this trea- 
ty, therefore, the French muit aban- 
don all their conqueffs. ~ 

What paffed in the fitting of the 


ednvention.on the 17th, throws fill 
~~ = greater light on the diipofitions to- 
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ward an accommodation. — Duhem 
demanded a law for the irrevocable 
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union of Belgium with the French re- 
public; that it might be comprehend- 
ed in the centre of the unity and indi. 
viibirity of the French government, 
as well as the other conquered coun- 
tries. Another member, in fupport- 
ing Duhem, obferved, that the Bel- 
gians were placed between hope and 
fear; that it would be expedient for 
the convention to declare itfelf with 
refpect to them; to pronounce defi 
nitively whether they should be friends 
or enemies ; in order that by finally 
attaching them to the republic, the 
latter might be enabled to profit by 
the immenfe refources of Belgium, 
which, in its prefent ftate, the people 
offered with extreme referve, and with 
a certain degree of reluctance, for fear 
of being punifhed hereafter, fhould 
they return under the dominion of 
their former fovereign. 

Thefe propofitions were anfwered 
by feveral members : among others, 
by Cambon and Tallien, who thought 
that Belgium and the other provinces 
could only be regarded as conquered 
countries. Tallien even mentioned 
the declaration fo often repeated, that 
France wifhed not to make conqueits. 
He treated the meafures propofed by 
Duhem as precipitate and impolitic, 
and as touching on the important, 
but hitherto undecided quettion, viz. 
What are the political principles of 
the French people? He called for 
the crder of the day, which was ge- 
nerally adopted. 

Such are the arguments offered by 
thofe who think that a fuipenfion of 
arms is nigh at hand, and that a 
peace will be made before the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1795. 

Let vs now confider the opinions 
of thofe who think that agother cam- 
paign will take place—that it will be 
more decifive than the precedirg ones 
—and thatit will be conduéted on prin- 
ciples ditterent from the fyftem which 
the combined powers have hitherto 
purfued : 

ift, It appears that it would be a 
matter of great difficulty, not to fay, 
impofibility, to make the French 
conient to the reftitution of the con- 
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quered countr ies, unlefs Engiand: 


fhould agree to reftore the iflands of ' 


Corfica, “and her conquelts in the two 
jndies, to which we do not fee how 
fhe can confent, after having confider- 
ed thefe congueits as a juit indemni- 
fication for the expences of ‘the war ; 
which fyftem of indemnity has been 
countenanced by parliament. 

2dly, dn contradition of what has 
been advanced, it appears certain 
that earl Spencer has actually conclu- 
ded a treaty which binds the emperor 
to the continuation of the war in cen- 
cert with England. Some of the ar- 
ticles of this treaty are even thought to 
be known; for inftance, that Great Bri- 
tain fhall have in pay 60,000 Auttrians, 
25,000 of whom are to be employed 
by our government wherever it may 
think proper ;—that the corps under 
the orders Cf the prince de Conde 
fhall be taken into pay from the 
firft of December next, and that that 

rince fha!l be authorifed to increafe 

it to 30,000 men, by uniting it to the 
other French corps raifing, or to be 
railed, at the expence of England 
and Efolland. 

3dly, It muft be oblerved, that 
the deliberation of the diet of Ratif- 
bon to negociate a peace, was pre- 

eded by a grant of the quintuple-con- 
tingent for the next campaign; and 
that the fubfequent refolution of en- 
tering into a negociation, might ouly 
be for the purpofe of giving greater 
activity te the levying this quintuple- 
contingent, by holding out to the 
petty itates of Germany the hopes of 
a {peedy peace, provided they would 
only fhew their determination and 
power to carry on the war, fhould 
their offers be tejected. 

4thly, We cannot have. fafficient 
fecurity for peace, unlefs it is gua- 
ranteed by France, after having etta- 
dlithed a ftable conflitution and regu- 
lar government. It is admitted, that 
the majority Of the convention ad- 
vances nearer to that point than for- 
merly, But this fyftem has yer exifted 
only two months; and we know, 
that in revolutions, a very trifling 
Circumitance is fufficieat to make 
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things pa{s from order to confafion. 
I: is true that the focus of anarchy, 
which refided in the jacobins, is anui- 
hilated, or at leait reduced to a fiate 
that leave no rcom to apprehend fieth 
explofions. It is alfo true, that the 
reprefentative body never pofietied, in. 
a greater degree, the confidence of 
the majority of the nation ;*that it 
has ufurped all the powers of govern- 
mient, and has the armed force at its 
command ; that the conftitated autho- 
ritics have returned within the bounds 
of juit fubordination; in a word, 
that every thing tends toward that 
fyitem of unity, which may bring on 
fome fort of regular government. 
Bur, neverthelefs, great divitions fill 
exift in the coavention; and the 
members of the old committees of 
public welfare and general fecurity, 
who, whether from fear or direct in- 
fluence, were the accomplices of all the 
enormities committed under the reign 
of Robefpierre, frequently experience 
very direét and violent attacks. The 
fitting of Oct. 22, prefented the ap- 
pearance of very ferious quarrels, 
which may even produce bloodfhed. 
Yhefe quarrels feem to be only the 
preliminaries of till greater, which 
may ar:iie from the trial of the mem- 
bers of the revolutionary commiffion of 
Na&tes, and the report on the 71 de- 
putics, imprifoned fince thé révolution 
of: May 31, 1793 3—a report which 
will either condemn that revolution, 
or reftore 71 Biiffotins to the conven- 
tion, who will fortify the party to 
which they owe their prefervation. 
But to return to our queflien, no- 
thing is more certain than thatimmenfe 
preparations are making for a new 
campaign, more vigorous, more di- 
rest, and more decifive; than any 
of the preceding. Nothing is more 
uncertain than the arguments whencé 
wé are to infer the approach of 
peace. It is eafy to with for peace, 
but difficult to obtain it; the more fo, 
as the interior fituation of France is 
ditratted by tliofe who govern it, 
and expofed in the weftern provinces 
toa civil war, more ferigus than 3 
generally imagined. = 
Lz Marse- 
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Osservations on the Distases in OGtober 1794. 


HOUWUGH fore throat was not very frequent, a fever fimilar to that 
He which accompanied it during the laft month continued to prevail ; 
the eruption on the fkin was not very frequent, bui there was a itill itronger 
tendency to typhus; large fecretions of dark coloured bile took place, which 
was abforbed and carried into the circulation, producing yellownefs in the 
fkin, and rendering the urine turbid and of a brownifh-yellow colour, de- 
pofiting a thick fediment of the fame colour; the tongue was covered with a 
thick brown cruft, and was very dry, the eyes were red and inflamed, and 
there was, in general, a confiderable delirium ; the pulfe were weak and free 
quent, accompanied with a great proftration of ftrength: it rarely proved 
fatal, but ran on in general to the fourteenth day, and now and then to the 
twenty-firft day ; mild purgatives frequently repeated were very neceflary, 
and the continued ufe of acids proved very beneficial, but large blifters ap- 
plied to the back, and fomenting the feet and legs with warm vinegar and 
water, proved eminently ufeful; a decottion of the yellow bark (an aromatic 
bitter lately introdaced to public notice by Dr. Relpi:) was given with great 
advantage as foon as the fever began to decline, and contributed very much 
to rellore ftrength. Gout became very frequent, but was not in general 
either fevere or of long duration. Smallpox continued as in the lait month. 


ParTICULARS of the ARTS, Scrences, and ComMERCE of England, 
from the Heptarchy to the End of the Reign of Richard II: being 2 
Continuation of the curious Extracts from Andrews’ Hiftory of Eng- 
land, im our laf? Number. ‘ 


OETRY was in the higheft 


was ufed in Wales: in the reign of 
efteem with all the northern na- 


Edgar, St. Dunftan gave a fine organ 





tions, and the fragments left by the 
Welch bards fhew that Britain ftood 
forward in that fcience. It wanted 
notregal encouragement: ‘ fhould I 
defire the moon of my prince as a 
prefent,’ (fings a Briton witha happy 
enthufiafm) * he would beftow it on 
me.’—Specimens of Welch Poetry. 

The facred regard in which the 
minfrels were held even by the bar- 
barous Danes, is plainly fhown by 
the method that Alfred took to in- 
{pect the camp of his foe. 

Mufic was not unknown in the 
gloomy times of which we treat: the 
harp was univerfally ftudied and ho- 
noured by Saxons and Britons. A 
crwth or crowd, which in fome mea- 
fare refembled the modern violin, 


* The application of bells, as well as 
has varied much at different periods. 


to Glaftonbury; and thus W. of 
Malmibury defcribes it :—* Organo, 
ubi per zeneas fiftulas -muficis menfuris 
elaboratas, dudum conceptas, follis 
vomit anxius auras.’ 

But it was to vocal improvements 
in church-mufic that the greateft at- 
tention was paid in England: teach- 
ers were fent for at a great coft from 
diftant countries ; and the monks fre- 
quently travelled to Rome, that they 
migit learn to excel their brethren in 
a {cience on which their promotion 
often depended.— Bede, Se. 

Bells, though not large ones, grew 
common throughout Europe toward 
the tenth century, and were hung in 
the wooden towers of * churclies ; 
the altars alone, were ordered by the 


the degree of favour thewn to their mufic, 


We are told by M. Paris, that the bells were 





not allowed to ring at funerals, apparently from their infpiring too gay ideas. On the 
other hand at atime fomewhat later, the citizens of Bourdeaux who had for rebellious 
behaviour been depreved of their bells, refufed to reccive them again, * having never 
Ween‘fo happy as fince they had been rid of their odious jangling.” 


m2 canons 
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canons to be built of fone.—Meze- 
v0). a 

In the reign of Ath tata. Turketul, 
abbot of Croyla:d, gave to that mo- 

ailery the firit fev of bells (as ingul- 
plius afferts) ever known in E nglead. 
Neverthelefs there had been iingle 
bells in England in the feventh cen- 
tury. The venerable Bede makes 
mention of them. 

The firft clock which appeared in 
Europe was probably that which Egin- 
hard, the secretary of Charlemagne 
del cribes as fent to his royal matter 
by Abdalla king of Perfia: ¢ A horo- 
loge of braf:, wonderfully conilruéted, 
for the courfe of the twelve hours an- 
fwered to the hour-glais, with as 
many little brazen baiis, which dropt 
down on a fort of bells underneath 
and founded cach hour.’ : 
The Venetians had clocks in 872, 
and ident a ipecimen of them in that 
year to Conflantinople. 

The neceilary art cf making wool- 
Jen cloth was bréught to fuch perfec- 
tion in England t! hat a Norman writer 
fpeaks of Enghth weavers with ad- 
Wiration. Tne value of a fheeps 


fieece was well underiiood and rated 
at two fifihs of the animal’s whole 
price 

‘Lhe art of dying cloths was not 


unknown in England. On the con- 
tinent it was common. 

At-Rome ‘and Ravenna, and in 
fone large French towns there were 
in the bin. h century manufa‘iurers of 
woollen fuffs and of iton wares inlaid 
with gold and filver: they made glafs 
alia. Silk was not woven in the weft 
until near 400 years afterward, but 
the Venetians began to import it from 
Conitantinople. 

St. Boniface defires about this tim 
a German bithop to fend him ‘ fome 
rat ih, With a long 3 hap. to be ufed in 
waining ins feet.’ He appears to 
meaa woollen cloth. Linen was ex- 
tremely fearce: this circumitance pro- 
bably occalioncd the leprofies fo com- 
gnon in the early ages.— Veltaire. 

Phy fic and chirurgery were in the 
early ages at a low cbb; old women 
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feem chiefly to have fludied the medi- 
cal arts among the northern nations ; 
and as they mingled charms and fpelis 
with. their prefcriptions, the patent’s 
fancy fometimes effected or at Icaft 
alfifted the cure : as Chrifianity gain- 
ed ground, the clergy having time on 
their hands applied themfelves to the 
Rudy of medicine, but made fo litile 
progrefs that, for along ipace, holy- 
water was the prefcription to which 
they. chiefly truited.—Keyier. Aut. 
Sept. Bede. 

' The means of fupplying life with 
necefiarics were but imperfectly known 
and cultivated. The poor pagans of 
Suffex though farving for want of 
food, knew’ tot how to catch any fifh 
except eels, until bithop Wilfred (who 
in 678 took fhelter in that diftric) 
inftrugted them in the ufe of nets, 
He took three hundred at a d:aught ; 
and by thus fupplying the bodily wants 
of his catechumens rendered their 
minds tractable to his dot¢trines, and 
eafily.accomplifhed their converfion. 
—V.Wilfr. 

We know little of the fate of agri- 
culture in England: in the laws of 
Wales are many regulations refpect- 
ing ploughs, which were fo {carce 
that focieties were formed under legal 
protection to fit them out with oxen, 
peer, &c.—Leg. Wall, 

Throughout the ifland the monks 
were much the beit hufbandmen : they 
feem to have been alfo the only gar- 
deners ; ‘and we have actually a re- 
cord defcribing a pleafant and fruit- 
bearing ciofe at Ely, cultivated in 674 
by Brithnoth its rit abbot.—H7/. 
El. apud € Gale. 

Our Saxon anceftors could give 
more fatisfactory reafons for the names 
of their months than we can for ours. 
December, which ftood firft was ftyled 
* Midwinter monath.’ . January was 
‘ Aefter-yula,’ or after Chriftmas. 
February ‘ Sol-monath,’ from the re- 
turning fun. March, ‘ Rhede or Re- 
the-tonerh rough or rugged month, 

April, ‘ Eafler-monath,’ from a fa- 
vourite Saxon goddefs, whofe name 
we fill preferve. May was ‘ Tri- 

; milc hi,’ 
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milchi,’ from the cows being then 
milked thrice in theday. June, * Sere- 
monath,’ dry month. July, ‘Mad- 
monath,’ the meads being then in their 
bloom. Augutt was ‘ Weod-monath.’ 
from the luxuriance of weeds. Sep- 
tember, ¢ Herfeft-monath.” October 
they called ‘ Winter fyllith,’ from 
winter approaching with the full moon 
of that month. And laftly, Novem- 
ber was ftyled ¢ blot-monath,’ from 
the blood of the cattle flain in that 
month and ftored for winter provifion. 
Verltegan names the months fome- 
what differently. 

Architecture flourithed little among 
the Anglo Saxons. Vail fums were 
indeed expended on monattic edifices, 
but coft, more than tafte or durability, 
deems to have been attended to; Ina 
one of the princes of the heptarchy, 
is faid by W. of Malmfbury to have 
laid out 365 pounds of gold and 
28874 pounds of filver on the erection 
and ornaments of a fingle chapel at 
Glaftonbury. 

Wiltred, bithop of York, Benc- 
cic Bifcop founder of Weremouth 


abbey and a few more are reported to 
have erected elegant ftructures: the 
cathedral at Hexham is highly fpoken 
of. —V. Wilfr. 

In later times, the edifices raifed by 
Alfred and his fon Edward are much 


famed. Yet in the days of Edgar 
the Peaceable, no monaiteries were 
to be found built of better materials 
than rotten boards *.—-/”. of Malm/. 

Scotland and Wales had ‘itil lefs to 
boatt of in point of iiruciures. 

The Saxons ufyally built their 
houfes of clay kept together by wooden 
frames. Bricks were dcarce and ufed 
as ornaments. — S/rutt. 

Lambecius {peaks of a ftone edifice 
raifed at Hamburgh in or near 1053, 
which excited the wonder of the 
country. 

The art of making (and probably 
of painting) glafs was known; as 
Wilired bithop of York is recorded to 
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have ufed it in York cathedral.—W. 
of Malixfd. de Cef. Pont. 

Smiths, as neceflary in the fittin 
of arms, were tolerably expert anf 
held in great repute. By the laws of 
Wales the fimith held his rank next to 
that of the chaplain at the princes 
court. —Lee. Wal. 

Very highly finifhed works in gold 
and filver were the produce even of 
our darkeft ages. The monks, (whofe 
time in retirement might well be fo 
employed) were the beft artis: St. 
Denfian had great fame in this branch 
of fculpture. A jewel, (now in the 
Mufxum at Oxford) undoubtedly 
made by command of, and worn by 
the great Alfred, is an exifting wit- 
nefs of the height to which the art 
was carried. Curious reliquaries, 
finely wrought and fet with precious 
ftones, were ufually ftyled throughout 
Europe, ‘ Opera Anglica.”’—/. of 
Malmfo. 

The ufe of gold and filver was not 
unknown to the Welch in 842 when 
their Jaws were collected. ‘Ihe man, 
who dared to infult the king of Aber- 
fraw, was to pay (befide certain cows, 
and a filver rod) a cup which would 
hold as much wine as his majefty 
could fwallow at a draught ; its cover 
was to be as broad as the king’s: face 5 
and the whole, as thick as a goofe’s 
egg or a ploughman’s thumb-nail.— 
Leg. Wal. 

That embroidery was much attend- 
ed to in Norma.dy, the celebrated ta- 
peitry, worked by Matilda the wife of 
William the Conqueror, and ftilldhewn 
at Bayeux is an undeniable proof. 
A contemporary writer (William of 
Poigtiers) prailes the fkill of the 
Anglo-Saxon ladies in this delicate 
art, and the mantle of Witlaff king 
of Mercia proves that it had long been 
known in Britain. 

The comiaerce of Britain appears 
to have been very httle attended to 
during the heptarchy : Offa king of 
Mercia was checked by Charlemagne 


* St. Paul's cathedral was burnt down in 961, and built up again within the year. 


What muft ihe materials have been ?=— Maitland, 


when 
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when he attempted to enlarge it; and 
Alcuinus (the Mercian ambailador) 
could gain very lite for his country, 
although he eftablithed his own in- 
tcrelt with the weilern emperor. Pil- 
zrums to holy places were the fmug- 
piers of that eccentric period; and 
their baggage oftener conifted of pro- 
hibited meschandife, than of reliques 
or provifion.—H”, of Llalm/b. 

‘The great Alfred had enlarged ideas 
of commerce : he {ent rich piefents to 
the inhabitants of the Indian penin- 
jula; and received from thence jewels 
of confiderable value. One day he 
gave to the hiflorian Affer, a filken 
cloak and a large parcel of frankin- 
cenfe.—Afir. V. «ifr. 

Hence it is plain he had found 
means to acquire the rich commodi- 
ties of the eaft, 

Edward the elder followed the fteps 
of Alfred ; and Athelitan promulgated 
excellent laws in favour of fea-adven- 
turers. By thefe encouragements the 
mariners and fhipping of ingland in- 
creafed fo much that the fleet of Ed- 
gar the Peaceable is fpoken of by 
butorians as numerous beyoud modern 
credibility. ; 

During the unhappy reign of Ethel- 
sed the unready, the commerce of 
London moft unaccountably main- 
tained its ground ; and we find feveral 
humane laws made under that prince 
for the protection of diitrefled foreign 
merchantmen; there was a company 
of German traders, called ‘ emperor’s 
men,’ who refided even then in Lon- 
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don and paid a tribute yearly to the 
king for his protection.— Anderfon. 

‘there were fhips from Normandy, 
&ce. which brought wine. There were 
filhing-boats which paid toll, and 
Blynegefgate (Builingigate) was the 
moit noted quay of London,—JLeg. 
Evkelr. 

The feamen of London are ex- 
prefsly mentioned by more than one 
hiitorian as taking an atiive part as to 
the difpofal of the crown together with 
the other citizens, when Ethelred IT 
deferted the throne. Befide this, the 
great Meets, which were more than 
once fitted out at a very fhort notice 
during that unhappy reign, prove 
that mariners muit have abounded, 
although the quarrels and treachery 
of their leaders rendered their fill 
and valour ufelefs. 

Among the Ang!o-Normans, the 
{cience of medicine (as well as that of 
law) was monopolized by the clergy. 
It could not be otherwife; for with 
ecclefiaitics only, in the early cen- 
turies, was the refidence of literature. 

In neither fcience * did the monk 
excel. The fucceflive deaths of a king 
of England and a duke of Auftria, 
each (as is faid) through the igno- 
rance of their medical attendants; and 
the perpetual complaints refpecting 
difhoneity, bribery and injuftice in the 
courts of law, too clearly witnefs that 
the weight of three fciences was too 
great to be borne by one divifion (and 
that a narrow- fpirited and fanatic one) 
of fociety. 


* John of Salifbury feverely lathes in his Polycraticon the pedantry, vanity and 


grecdinefs of his mecical contemporaries. 


Yet (he fays) he writes in fear ; as he fre» 
quently is obliged to be under their care, worthlefs as they are. 


At length he takes 


courage ; ‘ Two maxims,” (he writes) they never violate ; not to regard the poor and 


always to take moncy of the rich.’ 


How juitly may the eighteenth century boaft that phyficians and furgeons now make 
as much intereft tor permiilion to wait on the — and mott miferable of their teliow- 


creatures, collected together in hofpitals, as 


perfon of the fovereizn ! 


or the moft fhewy attendance even on the 


When any fingular difeafe occurred, recourfe was frequently had in the early ages 


to Jew phyticians: who were fuppofed to have more knowledge and pra&tical fuccels 
thay their Chriitian brethren in cience. Ass the praétice of phyfic was very profitable 
it tempted the monks to negle€t their conventual duty 5 infomuch that it was found 
neceflary at the council of Tours in 1163, toform a canon in order to reftrain thefe 
avaricicus ccciefialtics from leaving their convent to aét as phyficians dusing more than 
two month; at one tine. Bulai Hit, Un. Parifenfis, 

In 
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In another branch of knowledge, 
and perhaps one more immediately 
ufeful, that of agriculture, the prieft 
fucceeded * better. The foreign 
monks brought many improvements 
in hufbandry from Flanders, Nor- 
mandy, &c. and with their own hands 
affifted in putting them in practice. 
The monk Gervefe tells us that 
Thomas a Becket condefcended to go 
with his clergy and affit the neigi- 
bours in reap:ng their corn and houf- 
ing their hay ; and thefe clerical ex- 
ertions were thought fo meritorious, 
that a decree in the Lateran council 
(A. D. 1179.) enceurages every 
monk to become a farmer ; and holds 
out to him, while fo employed, im- 
munity and protection. 

The inftruments of hufbandry were 
{according to Mr. Strute whofe ob- 
fervations are made from contem- 
porary drawings) fo near to thofe of 
the prefent age in point of form, that 
any defcription of them would be 
totally unneceflary.— Complete View, 

The farmers of Scotland were ap- 
parently fome years behind their 
fouthern brethren in the ttudy of huf- 
band:y; and thofe of Wales are re- 
marked by Giraldus Cambrenfis to 
have prepared their land for wheat ia 
a different method from that ufed in 
England ; to have ufed a fickle which 
had two wooden handles ; and to have 
made the driver of their ploughs walk 
backward while guiding his horfes. 

The art of gardening had great 
improvement from the Normans ; 
particularly with refpec to the culiure 
of the vine which, according to W. 
of Malmibury, had in his time ar- 
rived at fuch perfection within the 
vale of Gloucefter, that a fweet and 
palatable wine ¢ little inferior to that 
of France,’ was made there in abund- 
ance. 

The very neceflary art of making 
woollen cloth (introduced or at leait 


highly improved in England by co- 
lonies of Flemings) feems to have 
flourtihed more in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries than in thofe imme- 
diately {ucceeding ; this may be rea- 
fonably accounted for by the civil 
wars, which defolated the ifland and 
ruined every fpecies of commerce ard 
manufacture under Stephen, JolfM and 
Henry LL. 

And here, in juftice to our fifter- 
ifland we ovght to bring forward the 
teltimony of an Italian poet and tra- 
veller * Fazio degh Uberti,’ who ia 
his ‘Dittamondi’ thus records the 
ferges or fays of Ireland, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. 


Similimente paffamo in Irlanda, 
La qual fra noi ¢ degna di.fama 
Per le nobile faie che ci manda. 


IMITATED. 
To Ireland then our fails we raife. 
Ireland, which merits well our praile 
By fending us its noble fays. 
5. F. A 


The dictionary Della Crufta {peaks 
of Irifh fays ; and Madox and Rymer 
are not filent concerning the friezes, 
and other woollen manufactures of 
Jreland, in the time of Henry III and 
Richard If. Thefe circumiftances give 
to the Irifh the priority of a fteady 
woollen manufacture. —7 ranfadtions of 
R. lrifh Academy. 

If poetry did not flourif in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, it 
feems not to have failed for want of 
patronage. ‘The Saxon Matilda, 
queen to Henry Beauclerc, was, as 
we are told by W. of Malmfbury, a 
generous and even profufe proteétrefs 
of poets. Longchamp, the favourite 
minifter of Richard Coeur de Lion, 
kept many bards in his pay, (as Be- 
nedict the abbot writes) and even al- 
lured minttrels from France to enliven 
the ftreets of London by their fongs ; 
and Richard himfelf was the moft li- 
beral of patrons to poets, minitrels, 


* Sometimes the baron became an enterprifing farmer. Richard de Rulos, cham- 
beriain to the firft William, drained bogs, inclofed commons and (after building the 
fignificantly-named town of Deeping in Lincolnthire) changed the banks of the Wels 
land from quagmires to-gardens and orchards.—Henry from Inguiphus. 


&c. 
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&c. The works however which met 
fuch encouragement from people of 
tank were probably compoj{ed in the 
Norman or French languages. 

Mufic (like her fifter poetry) was 
much cherilhed by the firft Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and the mintirels in particular 
were fo much favoured that the Saxon 
Matilda is faid by W. of Malmi- 
bury to have expended her treafures 
upon them and even to have op- 
preffed her tenants in order to raife 
fums of moncy to reward them. But 
it was church-mufic which was moft 
fteadily attended to. ‘The great ad- 
vantages attendant on the difcoveries 
of Guido Aretin, (which made the 
{cience comparatively * eafy) were 
for fome time appropriated folely to 
facred ufes; and the frequent inter- 
courfe between the Englifh prelates 
and the papal metropolis, occafioned 
every improvement to be eafily tranf- 
planted from Italy to Britain. Ac- 
cordingly the enervate graces of Italy 
had made fuch progrefs in little more 
than an hundred years, that John of 
Salifbury ftyles the Englifh mufic of 
his day, ‘ effeminate ;’ and fays that 
« it has debafed the dignity and ftain- 
ed the purity of religious worfhip.’ 

Sculpture, under the extenfive pro- 
teftion of fuperflition, fiourifhed in 
the ages we now examine. ‘The pa- 
tron faint at leaft adorned every 
church; and in the cathedral and 
conventual edifices images abound- 
ed. 

Painting, although the accurate 
Vertue cannot trace it fo high, was 
much ufed in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries to decorate churches, by the 
Anglo-Normans ; the monk Gervefe 
celebrates the beautiful paintings in 
the cathedral of Canterbury, built by 


archbifhop Lanfranc, in the elevénth 
century ; and Stubbs praifes the pic- 
tured ornaments in the church of Sr. 
John at Beverley, which were of a 
itill earlier date. : 

Peter of Blois fatirically lafhes the 
barons of his age (that of Henry I1) 
for caufing both their fhields and fad- 
dles to be painted with beautiful re- 
prefentations of combats, that they 
might fatiate their eyes with the pro- 
{pect of what they were too daflardly 
to engage in. ° 

The illumination of books was a 
branch of miniature-painting much 
followed by the monks; and with 
great fuccefs. The materials, which 
thefe holy artifts employed, were fo 
durable that their miffals fill dazzle 
our eyes with the brightnefs of their 
colour and the fplendour of their gilc- 
ing. 

Stone, toward the clofe of the ele- 
venth century came into ufe in large 
buildings; ‘and glafs was not uncoms 
mon in private houles, although look- 
ed on as a loxury.— Anderfon. 

In 1087, St. Mary’s church in 
Cheapfide, was built on itone-arches, 
whence its epithet ‘Le Bow or de 
Arcubus.’—Jdid. 

The ftone-bridge which queen Ma- 
tilda built at Stratford in Effex, near 
the fame period, gave alio the name 
of * Le Bow’ to the place. Thefe are 
teitimonies of the icarcity of ftone- 
arches in the eleventh age. —Jdid. 

In 1176, one Coleman, a prieit, 
began to build London-bridge of ftone; 
in confequence of an order made by 
the king and council. It was about 
thirty-three years ere finifhed, and 
the courfe of the Thames was changed 
during that time, by a trench (pro- 
bably that made by Canute) irom 


* We know little of this ingenious monk except that he was a native of Arezzo in 
Traly. Even the laborious Bayle can tell us nothing of his hiftory. He only denies 
his having written againft the arch-heretic Berengarius. The difcovery was furely 
great and the good prieft had at leaft an adequate idea of its confequence ; for, in a 
letter to the pope, he not only affirms that one year’s attention to the fcience of mufc 
will now equal the proficiency gained before by ten years labour, which is probably 
true enough ;_ but he alfo intimates his perfuafion that ‘ by this happy thought (infpired 
as he believes from heaven) * he had atoned for all his fins and fecured the falvation 


ef his foul.’—Baronius. 
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Batterfea to Rotherhithe. —Srozw’s 
Siar Ue, ye 

some few citizens had then houfes 
of itone. 

St. Paul’s, in Loadon, having bec 
confumed by fire was re-bniit in £157 
and the following year, on arches of 
ftone } ‘a wonderful work,’ fay the 
quthors of the day. but although 
the workmen employed in the buii- 
nefs were from France and the ma- 
terials from Normandy, yet evesi the 
city of Paris, could not at this p ak 
boaft of any pavement in her * 

‘The few remains that we have of 
calties, &c. built before the thirteenth 
century, appear ftro-g and heavy, with 
very little grac-fulacis. But the era 
approached when the folemn and af- 
feciing Gothic fiyle was to fhine out 
and throw a ftrong fhade on the folid 
Saxon and the uncouth Britith, under 
the patronage of the talteful though 
weak Henry III, and of his glorious 
offspring Rdwand I. 

The commerce of England, which 
had not been contemptible even during 
the ravages of her various fpoilers, be- 
gan in the eleventh-and twelfth cen- 
turies to increafe with fome sages ty. 
Befide London (whofe opulent traders 
were ftylcd * Barons *,’ and fome of 
whofe fireets were exclufively tenant- 
ed by the moft rich Jews of Europe) 


* A privilege alfo en 





Suffex, whole reprefentatives are fill ftyled € Barons.’ 


York, B-itol, Canterbury, Exeter, 
and many other towns (low as their 
inhabitants were rated inthe Doom 
day-book) grew rich- and refpettable 
n by their attention to trade and navi- 
gation.—/, Malmfh. Stow. 

it is painful vo relate that for fome 
years af.er the Norman invafion, flaves 
continued to compofe a prt of the ex- 
pees from England to forcign parts 

nd particulariy to Ireland, notwith- 
ftanding the decree iffued by the great 
council titt.ng in 1102, at St. Peter’s S, 
Weitininiter, again this a traf- 
fic.—Eacdner. Hifi. Nov 

Nore laudable exports were hor’esf, 
wool, leather, cloth, corn, lead f, 
aid tii, ‘The imports were wines ||» 
gold and precicus lonei, filk and ta- 
peftry, drugs and § fpices, furs, ma- 
terials for dying and fome corn. 

The only manafa@ure of any con+ 
fequence whica England, pofiefied a- 
bout this time, was that of wool, which 
fhe owed to the fage and foft ring 
hand of the vintuix ive third Edward. 
In {pite of the brutal difgvft of his 
abfurd fubjects, that refolute prince, 
by bringing many Flemifh and other 
foreign ariiits to {ettle ol the | ee 


perous w wealth which in the = fies of 
nore than four centuries has continued 
to fertilize our land. 


joyed by the merchants of the re in Kent and 


Thafe towns were bound (in 


confideration of confiderabic inmunitics) to fupply the government tof England wit 
fifty-feven thips at forty day’s notice ; and to pay their crews during fifteen days. 


Lib. Rub Scace. 


+ The horfes of England were always valuable. A. baron named Amphiti 
agreed to pay to the exorbitant John for 


1 Till 


his ranfom ten horfes, each worth thirty 


marks, wearly egjuivaient to three hundred pounds of medern money.—Ryv1. Leds 


apud He. ury. 


t Mott a the cathedral and abbey-churches and many. palaces and public buildings 
in France and other diitriéts en the .cont: nent, are faid to have been covered with the 
lead of England. —H;f. Literaire de la France 

|| So important did the regtilation of their wines. appear to the Anglo-Normans 
that a jury was appointed in each ci: y, borough, &c. to examine the merit and fettle 
the value of this enticing commodity, ¢ and b 'y this means,’ (iays the contemporary 
Hoveden) ¢ the land was filled with drink and drunkards.—ans. Reg. Fer. 

§ Spices were favourite ingredients in the meat, the drink my | the medicines of our 
Aanceltors. The Sabeans’ (fays Fitz-Stephen) ¢ impert to London their frankin- 
Ceafe and other tpices; and from the sich country about Babylon they bing oil of 
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The Coxtession of Rosert Watt, who was executed for Hicu 
Treason, at Edinburgh, October 15, 1794. 


HE dying declaration and confeflion 
of Robert Watt, has been publified 
at Edinburgh by authority, attefted by the 
rey. doctor Baird, principal of the univerfity 
of Edinburgh, and the rev. T. S. Jones, 
one of the minitters of lady Glenorchic’s 
chap+l. This declaration, which was writ- 
ten w'th Watt's own hand, and figned by 
him the evening before his execution, was 
fealed up in his prefence, addreffed by him- 
felf to the fheritf, and delivered to the com- 
manding cfficer of the caitle, who forward- 
ed it and a parcel, containing fome other 
papers, on the fame evening, to the fheriff. 
The packet contained a letter from 
Watt to the theriff, requefting him to de- 
liver the declaration and other papers to 
the principal Baird and the rev. Mr. Jones, 
to do wiih them as they fhould think fit. 
Watt commences his confeffion bv an 
account of the ftate of his mind with ref: 
pect to religious opinions and impretiions. 
He proves himéelf to have been a man of 
a weak and gloomy turn of mind, upon 
which fome fanatical notions of religion had 
the chief effe& of producing melancholy 
and defpair. 
He acknowledges himfelf to have poffef- 
fed a large fhare of pride and ambition. 
Under the influence of the latter, ia the 


hope of raifing himfelf in the world, he “ 


commenced a correlpondence with Mr, 
Dundas and the lord advocate, upon the 
ground of what he called public utiity. 

* My firft conneétion with the frends 
of the people (fays Watt) was in 1791, or 
1792. I feveral times attended the commuit- 
tee which met in Mather’s tavern; but 
would never fubfcribe my name, though 
repeatedly required to do it. This was 
the era of my correfpondence with Mr. 
Dundas. Two reafons induced me to 
this unhappy condu&t. One, a love of 
the peace of fociety—I pprehended, that 
if they were permitted to continue their 
meetings, the public tranquiility would be 
interrupted. ‘This opinion was founded 
on my ignorance of the many abufes in 
the adminiltrative—the offspring of. cor- 
ruption in the tegiflative branch of govern- 
ment. For when the legitiative becomes 
more corrupted than the executive, there is 
an end of true liberty.——And that the peo- 
pic had aright to meet and deliberate on, 
and to obtain a redrefs of grievances. The 


other reafon, to obtain Mr. Dundas’ fa- 
vour, that 1 might: the fooner arvive at 
that ttation in fociety to which my views 
were dieéled. Some may imagine thar I 
had perfonal hatred at fome of the friends 
of the people, but this was by no meaas 
the cafe. 

Mr. Dundas withed me to corre{pond 
with the lord advocate, and accord 
commended me to him. My correip.: 
dence with him continued to Aug: or 
September 1793, when it was d.fcouinue 
ed. 

My mind being then changed in favour 
of reform, I entered into the committves 
of union and ways and means *, in order 
to co operate with them ta the obtaining 
of a reform. Naturally amb tious and 
enterprifing, ¥ was foon the leader of theté 
committees. By my advice.. the commit- 
tee of ways and means, or fecyet commit- 
tec, was formed; and its regulations 
drawn up by me. Thefe regulations con- 
tained allo Guections to the primary focie- 
ties, and to the committee of union. The 
eweular letter, though compofed by Mr. 
Stoke, was adviftd by me. And though 
the addrefs to the fencibles was not moved 
by me, I heartily approved of it. All 
thefé papers I pot printed ; and the whole 
inpretiion was ditperfed, but the addrefs 
to the fencibles, of which [ knew nothing, 
after pronted. 

My plans, I doubt not, would, when 
ripe for execution, be effectual. Blood- 
fhed was what [ abhorred fiom the bottom 
of iny foul: they therefore guaided againit 
that evil as niuuch as may be. I fhail here 
narrate them.—-Orher perfons, as Archi- 
baid Wright, weaver in Edinburgh. and 
——- Craig, Perth, befide Join Fairley, 
were fent at different tunes through the . 
country, to found the public mind, and to 
give inttructions. The intelligence brought 
me, from time to time, by thefe per- 
fons, from every quarter of the kingdom, 
was mage and more favourable. All their 
initructions were delivered by myfelf—But 
fuch as 1 knew I could fully confide in, 
their inttructions went farther than thofe of 
others. Indeed, at the time I was appre- 
hended, there were but very few placcs 
that information was not received trom ; 
and there remained almoit nothing to do, 
for the execution of the whole, but a vifit 
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to England and freland, by intelligent and 
confidential perfons. 

The firft movement was intended to be 
made in Edinburgh, London and Dublin; 
while every town throughout the kingdoms 
were in readine(s to aét, according to the 
pian, on the very firlt notice, wh ch was 
to be given by couriers difpatched by ex- 
piels. 

The nature of the plan was this—A 
body of men, to the number of four or 
five thoufand, were to be aflembled in-a 
piace to be fixed on. Thefe were to be 
arned with pikes, guns, grenades—to be 
properly divided, with proper leaders. In 
rezard to Edinburgh, thefe were to be pla- 
ced at the Geelic chapel, head of the Weit- 
bow, to!booth, or head of the High- 
ftveet,—that when the caftle foldiers came 
out, they might be frrounded. Jn order 
to prevent bloodfhed, means were to be 
uled to gain as many of the foldiers as pof- 
fible over to their fide. The regiment was 
to be enticed out by companies. But, pre- 
vious to this, the magiltrates, lords of 
jutticiary, commander in chief, and many 
others in town to be felected, were to be 
apprehended ; but to be treated, in every 
refpeét, becoming their ttation in life, and 
detained till the mind of the enfuing con- 
vention, or rather parliament, was known, 
There was no intention whatever to put 
any to death; but if found guilty of op- 
preflion and injuftice to the patriots, to 
fhare a fimilar fate with them, viz. tran{- 
portation. 

The manner in which the foldiers were 
to be induced to leave the caftle was by 
means of a letter, either figned by the lord 

rovolt or commander in chief, previoully 
in cuftody, o:dering the commandant to 
fend a company, without any ammunition, 
to a fire, that was to be kindled in St. An- 
drew’s-fquare, under the pretence of its 
being a houfe on fire; and the {aid com- 
pany to be fecured and difarmed in the 
meantime. The moft of the remainder to be 
drawn out in the fame manner, by means 
of fires kindled in fuccetfion in other quar- 
ters of the city. 

But in cafe they either could not be 
drawn out of the cattle, or had obtained 
information of what was doing, they were 
to be compelled to furnender, by beng de- 
Frived of viétvals;—the incarceration of 
the commander in chief, and the influence 
-- party among themfelves favouring the 

an. 

The public-offices and the banks were 
to be lecured, by placing proper perfons as 





centinels over them, till the proprietors and 
managers appeared next morning. The 
fame were to be contulted with by quali- 
fied perfons, to be previoufly chofen. The 
property of fuch perfons, either refiding 
In town or country, deemed inimical to 
liberty, in the hands of bankers, was 
to be fealed up, but what was neceffary 
for their maintenance, till their fate was 
known. 

The polt-office wis to be taken pofs 
feffion of ; as thereby all intercourl? would 
be cut off between {uch as were hofitle to 
the patriots, while the channel of com- 
munication was left open for them. 

Afier thefe things were effected in Edin- 
burgh, London, and Dublin, in one and 
the fame night; and which was expected 
to be accomplifhed about fix or feven 
o'clock in the morning,—couriers were 
immediately to be difpatched throughout the 
whole nation, to the leaders in other parts 5 
while troops were to be marched from 
places to be fixed on, that could {pare them 
to the affiftance of fuch as would be 
deemed neceffary. No fooner was the 
plan executed in the three metropolifes, 
than proclamations, previoufly prepared, 
were to be iffued te the landholders, and 
officers under government, as did not cor- 
dially unite with the patriots in their views 
and defigns, not to go above three miles 
beyond their dwelling places, under pain 
of death ;—-to farmers, not to conceal or 
export any grain ;—to fhip-mafters not to 
carry any perfon coaftwift, without giving 
intimation of the fame ; place come from, 
and where going to, of fuch perfon or 
prions, within a reafonable time after fuch 
intimation was given, to the nearett jultice 
of peace, that the fame might be called 
to an examination, under a familar penal 
ty ;—=.0 fuch perfons as were authorifed to 
levy men, to d:liver up their commiffions 
and men to perfons to be nominated, under 
the {ame penalty. 

There wis preparing an addrefs to be 
made to the king at the fame time, con- 
fitting of along catalogue of abutes. both 
in the leziflative and executive branches of 
government ; and requetting of him the 
difm ffal of his prefent fervants, and a dif- 
folution of parliament, the fame to be re- 
placed by men in whom the people could 
confide. 

With regard to the pikes, I got them 
made bth for fale and diftribution. I do 
not ar pictent recolleét what inttruStions I 
might have given at the making of them. 
Whatever thefe inttruétions were, I am 
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certain that none I had were ever diftri- 
buted *, 

There was no pe:fon concerned in the 
things but the cominiiee of ways and 
means—becanfe T was morally ceriain, 
trom the alpect of affeirs, that as foon as 
the op=rations were commenced, perfons in 
the various ranks of fociety would carry it 
qu.—-l have therefore no new difcoveries 
to make. 

I can judge of my intentions from my 
feelings sy—my views were the good of fo- 
ciety; and not robbe:y or faett I will 
not fay but my own m‘erelt was blended 
in thei@ views ; for who is he, that if he 
ferves fociety, bar will naturally expe& a 
yewaid? But divine Providence has been 
pleafed to permit me to be brought into 
cx cumitances of mifery and woe—I hope 
they have been the bet reward tha: could 
be conieired on me. I however patiently, 
and I hope thanktully, accept of thefe as 
coming fiom God, not only as the jove- 
reign difpoter ot all events, but as my 
meic fa! Redeemer. : 

In reflection, £ tee that although my in- 
tentions were good, and probable evils 
endeavowrei to be guarded agantt, yet 
crcumitances migh’ have proved fuch, as 
would have cauied me to repent my having 
gone fo far, alihough my perton were fale, 
which | fincerel, do this diy. 

Though the part I ated proceeded from 
the beit of motives 3 yet, on refleciion, I 
perceive that J erred in takimg fuch an ac- 
tive part, without maturcly weighing the 
probable conicquences. Bloodthed and ra- 
pine might have enfued. This would 
have involved me m guilt; being fome 
what accefiary to them, though not inten- 
tionaily fo. 

The dury of all fiacere chriftians is, ¢ to 
lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godii- 
nefs and heacily, giving honour to whom 
aan is due, and fear 10 whom fear.” 

© leave the reformation of abuses im the 
to tho ¢ who mind culy earthly things, 
except when called to aiiitin a leg al man- 
mer. At ise throne of grace they may be 
of more real utility, than enher in the 
cabinet or iigid of bate. 

Had my lite been prolonged, I think 
this wou'd have been iny mode of conduct. 
gind i God for timely prev enting me 
yom the perhaps awful length my arobi- 
tious and cantina sinind might have in- 
duced ine. 





* 


goods of a bankrupt in Muilelbureh, fent 


I have given no private offence that { 
know of. fndeed, my fympathifing mind, 
though compound-d of pride and ambi- 
tion, would foon relent. I may truly fay, 
if I know my own deceitful heart, that 
fympathy to the unfortunate was one caufe 
of my adopiing the part that hes brought 
me to my prele nt fate. Retl-€tion on the 
hardfhips of others has often brought tears 
of {ympathy from my eyes. Nor have { 
borrowed money er porchaied goods, but 

with the moft uprght intentions.—' or 
the fatistaQlion of my, creditors, I will ob- 
ferve, that [ had views of being able to 
pay what I had cither borrowed or purcha- 
fed, had @ lived, altogether difconnected 
with the matte: wad as brought me to my 
prefent unfortunate fitua ition 5 but in this 

imation it would ‘be impiGper to mention 
what thefe views weie. 

Thoug' I have always kept up the wor- 
fhip of God, at ftated times, both in the 
clotet and family, and had honeft inten- 
tions toward my creditors ; yet Tam con- 
vinced, that my departures from God 
have been wey great; * and that, in the 
glais of his holy law, they are innumerable 
and highly aggravated. And elpecially 
the cime for which I am about to fuffer, 
as vewed in its probable confequences. 
humbly hope, tha: the Spirit of God has gi- 
ven me a faving dilcovery of my fins ; and 
that, in he fpinit of genuine contrition, I ain 
led to the v2 cious blved of tprinkling. 

In the foregoing’ narrative, if any ar- 
ticle appears imperfect or obfcure, 1 hope 
the imperfection or obfemity will be a!- 
cribed to the urgent preffure of the accafion 
on which this paper is written. It is a 
fiilt copy; and, ulus ! there is not now ume 
to revile oi -correét,—Of the minutes of life 
that yet remom to me, even the, writing 
of this femtence has confumed one. But 
you wo now read or héar of this account, 
remember as you read, that the period is 
coming when death fhall be as near to you 
as itis tome; aod, be aflured, you will 
find that 2 period when you will fhrink 
with horror trom the idea of duplicity of 
deception. With candour then ¢oniider 
this folemn declaration of a dying nian, 
Nor Jet prejudices, which appearances have 
produced againtt me, lead you to {uppoic, 
that, on the brink of eternity, with the 
throne of judgment in my view, I dare 
to approach the Omnipotent witha lie in 
my night hand. 








The pikes were found in my houfe, when the theriff’s officers were in fearch of the 


to my hoults about an cight gays betore, 


tinder the pretence of the being ty be forwarded to Gla OW. 
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at 
Thofe who, in an offic’al charafter, be-_ 


, ’ ao » profecutio Freel 
gana d managed my profecution, I freely 
forgive. 


_ Forgive me, my fellow chriftians, for 


the reproach thrawn by my conduct on 
rel:gion. 

My prayer to God is, that he- may in- 
fpive ali the people with a fpirit of fubor- 


dination and loyalty ; and teach them to, 


lead, under the powers that be, quiet and 
peaceabte lives, i godlinets and honefty. 

© God! foon thall my body be piven 
to the duff, and my foul will afcend to 
thee. Thou knoweft my fincerity in the 
narrative [have given; thou feeit my (or 
yow forall my fins. Hear me graciouily 
—And, for ihe fake of the Lord Jcfus 
Chiiit, seceive my foul to everlatting 
glory. Amen. 

This is truth, and the whole truth, as 
far as I recolle&t, I declare as a dying 
man. 

(Signed) RopertT Watt. 
Tuefday Evening, O&t. 14, 
about 8 o’clock at nizht, 1794. 

P,S. In regard of fending pikes to 
Peith, to the bett of my recollection, I 
talked with Craig about them, and thai he 


told me they fhould be fent fecretly ; but 


I cannot fy to what number, nor to 
whom.’ 





*.* Although Watt, foon after his 
condemnation, promifed the clergymen 
who vifited him, to write a confeflion of 


THE BRIT 


Verses written near the Grave of an 
unfortunate Farr ONE, who feil a 
. Sacrifice to Pertidy. 


AS flowly wand’ring on with penfive 
tread, 
T take my filent folitary way, 
Where lock’d in long enduring fleep, the 
dead 
Beneath the furface undiftinguith'd lay; 


Keen recollection pointed out thy tomb, 

Iil-itarr’d Amelia, lovely, haplefs maid ! 
Plac’d in my view thy fad untimely doom, 
The broken vow, and innocence be- 


tray’d. 


The darling toaft of many an am‘rous 
{wain, 

Once thou in all the pride of beauty dreft, 

Tript light and caicleds o'er the vernal 
plain, 

Nor fecret anguish gnaw’d thy gentle 
breait, 


his crimes, he delayed the commencement 
of it till within eight or nine days of his 
death. On the Wedneflay beture that 
event, he had written one theet; this, it 
is fuppofed, he dettroyed, as it was not 
among the papers he oft behind him: hi+ 
ther to he appeared eafy in his mind; but on 
the Friday, Saturday and Lord’s-day, much 
agitated. On this laft day he agayn-began 
to write, but advanced no further than the 
acconnt he has given of his childhood, &¢. 
«By what he faid afterwards, it is plain, 
his hefitation arofe from the vain hope of a 
reprieve. On Monday morn ng he again 
appeared calm, and in good {pirits; and 
faid he had at laft determined to declare all 
he knew, and employed the morning of 
that day in writing what is now given to 
the public—in the evening, the order for 
his execution was officially intimated to 
him—on Tuefday he continued writing ; 
and in the evening, between feven and 
eight o'clock, finifhed and tubferibed the 
paper now publifhed, and put it under a 
cover to the theriffon Wednefday, a sth 
OStober, he was executed—-the paper was 
fealed up in Watt’s prefence, together with 
another parcel, containing the letters he 
received while in prifon, and other papers 
of no importance. Both parcels were by 
Wart himielf addreffed to the thenff, and 
delivered to the commanding officer of the 
cattle, who fent them to the fher:ff, on 
the T'uefiay evening, agreeable to Watt's 
own particular requeit. 


ISH MUS E. 
Till by falfe William's flatt’ring {peechés 


won, 

Thy heart confefs'd love's all-fubduing 
fwry ; 

At length—poor maid! teo eafily un- 
done ! 


The wily rover fled thee far away, 


That fhock too rude, convuls'd thy gentle 
frame, 

‘A weight of woes fo great, too weak to 
bear, 

Too foti to meet the world’s opprobrious 
fhame, 

Or *bitle the rankling wounds of deep de- 
fpair. 


The pining vi&lim of ill-quited love, 
Thy tender boiom with rude paffions 


torn, 
Oft have I feen thee wander thro’ the 
grove, 
There gh in fecret, and there weep for- 
lorn, 


Thefe 


ee 
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Thefe eyes beheld thy virgin bloom decay, 

From fecret anguith undermining flow, 

Health's rofeate bluth fteal unperceiv'’d 
away, , 

find pale fucceed the fickly hue of woe. 


So have I known a beauteous lily fade, 

Clalit at whofe rgot, fume hidden worm 
applies 

It’s cank'ring bite, declines the flow'ret’s 

FY head, 

Low funk on earth, it drooping pines, 
and des. 


When whifp'ring by the moon's chafte 
beam they rove, 

The fwains and maids, fhall at thy tomb 
appear : 

"There feal their vows of ever-conftant loge, 

Sind heave a figh, and drop a pitying tear. 


The mournfui cyprefs grown fpontaneous 
there, 

With quivring boughs, upbraids the 
perjur’d twain, 

If on thy grave he iteps devoid of care, 

The green fod heaves, not heediels of thy 
pain. 


Ah! may thy death a friendly warning 
give, 

(Some comfort for thy melancholy fate) 

That maids taught caution, may with fear 
believe, 

Lcit won too joon, they mourn their fall 
too late. 

EvseEBluS. 


ON TEARS. 
i EARS, the foft index of fufceptive 


mind, 
Seem, like our trueft friend, by nature 
kind. 
When motft in need of utterance to tell 
Our joys or griefs, they indicate us well ; 
Well can exprefs the language of the 
heart, 
And more than ftudied eloquence impart. 
Should fympathy awake the mournful 


igh, 
A.nd touch the {pring that fills the pity- 
ing eye, 
Sacred the figh, and lovely to the view, 
The eye juit wet with fympatheric dew. 
‘he tear that dims, can heighten every 
charm, 
Head virtue’s caufe, and malice’ felf dif- 
arm. 
Various emotions fpeak themfelves in tears ; 
They flow from joy, trom grief, and 
pulling fears, 


And can thefe drops, proceeding from one 
fpring, 

Such varied pffions to the vifage bring 2 

Speak the tull working of that boilterous 
tide, 

§-relling the heart of juftly wounded pride ? 

Show banetul rage in perfon moit de- 
form'd, 

And the weak citadel by paffion ftorm'd ? 

From civil contelis what dire inifery 
fprings, 

Reafon no wore her timely larum rings ; 

The foe, leait dreaded, powerfully affails, 

And nought but tumult in the breait pre. 
vails. 

Such the cffe&t of tears in paffion’s child ; 

Not fo im touching forrow truly mild, 

Where Innocence muft fit by clouds ob- 
feur’d, 

And undeferv’d reproach muft be en- 
dured. 

The tears that flow from fach a fource as 
this, 

Shine to the eye of heaven, and purchafe 
blifs. 

So the pure pearl arrayd in fofteft white, 

Unlike the diamond, dazzling to the fight, 

Adorns with modetty, nar feeks the praile 

To outthine beauty with the/diamond’s 
blaze ; 

Looks meekly radiant, and mildly clear, 

As the eye deck’d by Virtue’s filent tear. 

A. C, 


ON THOUGHT. 


S AY, bufy tenant of the human breaft, 
Who ry controul, or bid thy labour 
rett ? 
Who can impede thy foaring aétive courfe ? 
*Tis not in argument or mental force 
Thy involuntary wanderings to reftrain. 
Or raze thy heedlefs errors from the brain, 
Thy ceafelefs vifions oft the fenfe en- 
trance ; 
Thy rapturous fancies our bett joys en- 
hance ; 
Thy glow fo iweet, we all our cares forget, 
Smile at the pait, enjoy the prefent yet. 
When difappointment {wells the heart with 
griet, 
How vain thy fearch in queft of its re- 
lief ! 
Till fober Reafon, emanation bright, 
Permits 2 dawn of her unerring hght, 
Frefh on the mind’s deluded maze to 
gleam, 
And bid her fovereign ray fecurely beam. 
Stull roving thought breaks Reajon’s kind 
controul, 
Saddens anew the ready melting foul, 
Revives 
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Revives paft joys, then dwells en forrows 
over, 

And counts life drear and tafteiefs ever- 
more. 

‘Thus too appears the varied hour of day, 

When bright in luttre fines the funny ray; 

But foon withdrawn, the Lively hues it 
fhed, 

Seems like the friendly hope for ever fled ; 

To jome an early vit it repays ; 

Other forfakes for many lengthen’d days, 

Nay years per haps deni.d its foothing 
aid, 

And with their griefs all fond expeCtance 
laid ; 

But Virtue, kind renewer of our peace, 

When fhe its paramount, defpair muf 
ceafe. 

Its cance:ous venom with her arm can 
qvell, 

And caule frefh hope more permanent to 
dweil. 

To fpeak the commerce of the will with 
thought, 

To fay how ealy fancy may be wrought, 

Why we can act conceptions of the mind, 

Or where thofe apt propentities we find ; 

How vain the queltion ; iearch the wor id 
around, 

Find the moft learn'’d of wifdom moft pro- 
found, 

His knowledge is confin'd; he can but 
fee 

We to ourfelves are contrariety. 

Thought wavers now, e’en now the fancy 
flies, 

Connexion vanifhes, the fubjeSt dies. 

A. C. 


To DREAMS. A SONNET. 


By Mary Jutta Younc. 
H*". gentle fpirits ! who with magic 


Chafe a dark clouds of fullen night 
away, 
And from her murky cave my frecd foul 
bring, 
To revel in the radiant beams of day ! 


What are you, fay? orearthly or divine, 
Who thus can cheer the paufe of dull 
repoie ? 
With chemic art the drofs of fleep refine, 
And beauteous {cenes to curiain’d cyes 
difclofe ! 
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What are you, who, fubdumg time and 
{paces 
To blefs thefe moments cana friend 
reftore ! 
I hear that voice—behold that form —that 
face, 
And grateful own, your power can give 
no more, 


Hail, gentle fpirits! to whofe guardian 
care 
I owe fuch blifsyet know not what you 
are. 
IMPROMPTU. 
By M. Vortaire *. 


V OUS fiers Anglois, & barbares que 
vous cite Sy 
Coupez la t2te & vos rois éc4a queue 4 vos 


bétes 

Mais nous Teheatins plus polis, & aimant 
les loix, 

La:ffons la queue 2 nos bétes & la téte 2 
nos reis. 

TRANSLATION. 

Ye Englith brutes, to barbarous cuftoms 
bred, 

Cut off your horfs’ tail and monarch's 
! 
head. 


The French more rev’rence and com- 
paflion fhow, 

Spare their king’s head, and let their horf- 
tails grow. 5. M. 


ProLocue to Emitia Gatorri. 
Spoken by Mr. WHITFirLD. 


O the dramatic genius of our ifle 
And you, its patrons, we devote 
this pile, 
High as our hopes we pitch th’ alpiring 
plan, 
And wide as your munificence the fan ; 
Not that our humble icenes this nigat de- 
mand 
The f{plendid polith of the painter’s hand ; 
Nature can hold her converle with the foul, 
Tho’ the proud metaphor forbears to 
roll ; 
Tis to reticgt your graces on the fight, 
Not tor ourfelves we keep our miiror 
bright. 
The conntila fathers of our flage 
Walk'd in the gloom of a benighied age, 


* M. Voltaire paffing through Chelfea, {aw the operation of docking a herfe, and 
immediately wrote the above, with the tpirit, indeed, of the port, but not of the 


prophet, 
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Nature they hal to reach the loftieft part, 

But there was wanting Nature's hand- 
maid, art: 

Mean was the plank that Shak{peare’s 
bufkin trod, 

A ftraw built temple held the drama’s 
‘od 5 

So vaft his feopes fo quick his fancy 
wrought, 

That apprehenfion wou'd not catch his 
thoug ht: 

No glimm’ring twilight warn’d the clouds 
away, 

Flaming he rofe, and pour'd the food of 


day 5 

The dazzled world look'd up to himaghatt, 

E’re they regained their Aight the flath was 

patt. 

But om fhou'd this eventful time infpire 

A fecond Shakfpeare with a mu/fe of fre, 

Our Theatre will be prepared to yield 

His future Agincourt an ampler field ; 

And here, perhaps, in this iilufird ous 
round 

‘The heroes of that drama may be found : 

Here too the unconicious bard, that fhall 
rehearfe 

‘Their glorious triumphs in immortal verfe, 

And he: fhall come--for where can poet 
find 

Themes to provoke fuch energy of mind ; 

Horrors fo deep, difatters, ieuds, and 
fears, 

And deeds, which told, fhall drown his 
ftage with tears : 

The incidents are ready to his hands, 

Diction is all his tragedy demands. 

Amid the nation’s wreck kind fate has 

giv’n 

One proof that man is yet the care of 
heav’n, 

One {pot of earth, by partial favour bleft, 

On which the wearied dove of Peace may 
reft ; 

Snatch’d from the general deluge, we cm- 
bark 

The family of Mufes in our ark : 

So when reviving Nature {pr ings a-new, 

Genius fhall owe its fecond bir th to you. 


EPILOGUE to the Same. 


Spoken by Mrs. Sippons. 


WeRetcuen the ftate, and fatal is the 
hour, 

When headitrong paffion nerves the arm 
of power. 

Choak but the fource whence Virtue’s 
fireams fhou’d flow, 

The current ftops, and all is foul below. 

3 


He, then, thrives beft who beft can fawn 
and cozen, 

And up fiart Marinellis by the dozen : 

Up itarts (to manly Eng lifhmicn un- 
knéwn) 

The titled pander to the lawlefs throne. 

Bleit England ! long may virtue’s filken 


band 
Unite the rul’d and ruler of thy land. 
Be it thy boat to doubt, or doubt to boat, 


if rul'd or ruler love each other moft ! 

To boatt, no faétious art, no force, can 
wr ing 

A virtuous people from a virtuous king! 

Galottis here no fcepter’d vice cau dread, 

No foul invader of the nuptial bed. 

Can he ditturb the fubject’s wedded life, 

Whote mark’d example bids him love his 
wife! 

Is he to ruin others’ children prone, 

Who has--io many children of his “ wn ? 

Can the fond father well his truft dif. 

char ge, 

And not protest his family at large ? > 

Oh, no !—the nation’s welfare is his plan, 

Whote private worth fhines through the 
public man. 

Bleft England! caft thine eye acrofs the 


flood, 
Where wild confufion marks its way in 
blood ; 


Where fpeculation anarchy maintains, 

And philofophic murders drench the 
ple UNS 5 

While Gallia’s fons beneath fuch horrors 
groan, 

Lament their ftate, and glory in your own, 


MARIAN’'s COMPLAINT. 
By Perer Pinpar. 


S INCE Truth has left the fhepherd’s 
tongue, 

Adieu the cheerful pipe and fong ! 

Adieu the dance at cloiing day, 

And ah! the happy morn of May ! 


How oft he told me I was fair, 

And wove the garland for my hair ! 

How oft for Marian cull’d the bow’r, 
And fill’d my lap with ev'ry flow’r. 


No more his gifts of guile F'll wear, 
But from my brow the chaplet tear 
The crook he gave in pieces break, 
And rend his nbbons from my neck. 


How oft he vow'd a conftant flame, 
And carv’d on ev’ry oak my name! 
Bluth, Colin, that the wounded tree 
Js all that will remember me. 


THE 
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THE THEATRE. 


oO’ Tuefday, O&ober 28, was per- 
formed, at the theatre royal in Drury- 
Jane, a new tragedy, called Emitia Ga- 
Lotti. The following are the charac- 
ters: Duke of Guaftalla, Mr. Kemble ; 
marquis Marinelli, Mr. Palmer; Ca- 
millo Roto, Mr. Aickin ; Galotti, Mr. 
Wroughton ; Battilta, Mr. Barrymore ; 
Guifeppe, Mr. Caulfield; Angelo, Mr. 
Phillimore; Perio, Mr. Maddocks :—= 
Countefs Orfina, Mrs. Siddons ; Claudia, 
Mrs. Powell: Emiiia, Mifs Miller. 
This tragedy is from the German cf 
Leffing, founded on the well-known ftory 
of Appius and Virginia. Its general 
charaéter is to fubftitute refinement of 
fentiment for the ftrong workings of paf- 
fion, and delicacy of expreflion for the 
nervous utterance of untutored feelings, \a 
ftyle of dramatic writing more calculated 
to intereft in the clofe, than to agitate ‘on 
the ftage. The cataitrophe is too fare 


for the talte of an Englith audience." Rt: 
was brought out with great {plendour of ~ 
decoration; the dreffes and feenéry the - 


molt beautiful, perhaps, that ever”ap- 
peared upon any ftage. 

On Thurfday, O&. 30, a new operati- 
caldrama, under the title of ARRIVED at 
PorrsMouTH, was performed at thé 
theatre royal in Covent-garden. It is the 
produétion of Mr. Pearce, author of 
Hlarttord Bridge, Netley Abbey, and 
other pieces. . : 

The chara@ers are, Wildfite, Mr. 
Quick ; captain Pendant, Mr. Johnitone ; 
captain Tropic, Mr. Bowden; Magnet, 
Mr. Incledon; Piccaroon, Mr. Munden ; 
Ferret, Mr. Faweett ;, major Drummond, 
Mr. Townfliend ; enfign Somets, Mr. 
Clermont ; Landlord, Mr. Davenport ; 
Mat, Mr. Rock ; Waiter, Mr. Burton : 
Louifa Bowers, Mrs. Mountain; Fanny 


The following is a fpecimen of the Songs 4 


Sonc—Mr. BowpeEn. 


O bring me wine, bright (ource of mirth 
For trom the favoured lips 
Of him who joyoiis fips, nie’ 
The jeft, the taunt, the fong has birth, 
Wine o’er the foul feds influence kind, 
And gives a fuimmer to the mind ! 


When rofy wine is feen to flow, 
The goblin Care takes flight! 
,  Juit toa fiend of night > 
Departs at mosn’s celettial glow, 
Wime o’er, &c. 


There’s magic lodged within the grape j 
It makes the lover view 

. His. nymph* with beauties new ; 

Gives foffneis to her air, her thape } 

ee tet am Wane o'er, &e. 


 SoNg—-Mi. INCLEDON. « - 
Tho’ feldom T s)%at folm can vigw. 
No rival’s claim's ean mine fubdue s 
His paffiviis will not beara telt  _ 
With thé true homage of:this breaft. 


If he whio féels the tropi¢ fun, 

Retirés to'fhades, its warmth to fhun 3° 
The dwetler on the polar thores 

Ne‘e {@es"if fifine, but he adores. 


_ On Saturday, Nov. ty a_néw farce, 
called The Weopinc Day, was per- 
formed at Drury-lane theatre. The prin 
Cipal feature of the piece is the unexpected 
return of lady Conftance, the wife of fir 
Adam, after fitteen yearsabfence, and on 
the very day that her hufband, fuppofing . 
her dead, had taken to himfelf a younger 
bride !—The reluctance of the old knight 
to part with the /econd wife, whole tender 


Pendant, Miis Hopkins; Mrs. Feréi, fears would expofe her fo fo much danger j 


Mrs. Henley. 

The {cene is Jaid at Portfmouth, and 
the author’s purpofe is to celebrate the 
glorious event of the sft of June. In a 
drama of this kind we do not look for 
plot ; loyalty atones for the want of it. 
There were two corhic charaéters admira- 
bly drawn, though not novel, Piccaroon 
and Ferret, and they produced a good deal 
of mirth. For the reft, the charaéters 
‘vere common, but the mufic was charm- 
mg. Mr. Shield has compofed fome truly 
beautiful airs, in which there is a rich in- 
vention, and polithed «afte, 


and to receive the firy?, ‘ whole age would 
be its 6wn protection,’ is very whimfically 

ourtrayed. The vrs comca of Mr. 
ing and Mrs, Jordan, in the principal 
characters, was irrefiitible. The picce is 
from the peri of Mrs. Inchbald. 

On Monday, Nov. 17, was performed, 
for the firft time, (after the tragedy of the 
Fair Penitent) a few grand pantomimic 
fpeftacle, in two parts, calléd Hercules 
and Omphale. It commences with a 
view of the palace of Omphale, queen of 
Lydia, who is feated on a throne, fur- 
rounded by virgins. The psinces of 

3 & Dacia 
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Dacia and Myccene fend ambaffadors, 
each demanding her hand in marriage. 
This introduces the magnificent entry of 
the two princes, which being over, a 
Pyrthic dance takes place, and thunder is 
heard. Jove’s eagle detcends, bearing a 
feftoon with this infcription, ‘ Hercules ts 
doomed the flave of Omphale.” Hercules 
enters, clothed in the hide of the Numean 
Lion, attended by Iolaus. He offers pre- 


“fents to Omphaie, who receives them with 


tendernefs. The princes renew their fuit, 
which fhe rejeéts, after which Ompha!e, 
Hercules, and the princes, retire at fepa- 
rate entrances. Omphale, in the abfence 
of Hercules, orders her nymphs to prepare 
for the chace. This is fucceeded by the 
Cave of Caens (a famous robber, with 
three heads) who had defolated the coun- 
try, and who hearing the found of horns, 
lies in wait for his prey. The rival princes 
are feen paffins through the trees. Om- 
phale and her train return from the chace. 
‘The princes retire, and plan to {feige her. 
Cacus enters, and forcep her into the cave. 
The princes, and their attendants, attempt 
to feize Hercules, who defends hintelf, for 
fome time, againft their united force. 
Nearly vanquithed, he prays to Jupiter, 
when a fterm arifes ; thunder, lightning, 
hail, five, and maffy ftones, are feen to 
deicend. Hercules gains the mouth of the 
cavern, and thus on himielf againtt 


the ftorm and his affaillants. Screams are 
heard within the cavern. The prince ot 
Dacia bearing off Omphale, the prince oi 
Myceene forces her from him, and, aiter 
killing the Dacian prince, efcapes with his 
conquelt. The tempett ceafes. Hercules 
and Cacus come from the cave: a com- 
bat enfues, in which Hercules vanquilles 
the robber. He then purfues the prince 
of Myccene, and is informed by Iolaus, 
that Omphale is fhut up in the city of 
Myccene. The feenc then changes into 
a view of the town and fortifications of 
Myccene, which is befieged by Hercules, 
who recovers Omphale. The fecond part, 
which likewife contains a variety of beau- 
tiful fcenery, terminates with the temple 
of Juno, in which Juno, attended by 
Mercury and Hymen, joins the hands of 
Hercules and Omphale, and orders Hy- 
men to prepare the marriage ceremony. 
The whole concludes with a grand hyme- 
neal proceflion, in which are imtrodued 
four beautiful white bulls (real bulls) two 
ef them prepared for {acrifice, and two 
drawing the altar. 

This ballet (the moft magnificent ex- 
hibited on the Englifh ftage, for many 
years) was compoied by Mr. Byrn ; the 
mufic partly new by Mr. Shield, and 
partly fcleéted trom Haydn, Gluck, &c. 
and the overture (tor a double orcheftra) 
by Mr. Reeve. 


STATE TRIALS. 


oO’ Tuefday, O&ober 28, came on, 

at the Old Bailey, before lord pre- 
fident Eyre, and the other judges under 
the ipecial commiffion, the trial of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy, late fecretary to the 
London Correfponding Society, on a 
charge of high treafon. The names of 
the jury were as follows : 


Tuoatas Buck, efq. Back lane Acton. 

Tuomas Woop, efq. coal-meichani, 
Ealing. 

Wiviam Fraser, efq, Queen’s-fquare, 
Bloomfbury. 

ADAM STEINMITZ, efg. bifcuit-baker, 
Limehouie. 

Newer Conner,efy, diftiller, Shadwell. 

JouN MarRsHALL, elq. brewer, Shore- 
ditch. 

Tuomas Sayer, efq. diftiller, Bow. 

Ricnarp Carter, efq. Paddington- 

" ftreet. ‘ 

NATHANIEL STONARD, efq. brewer, 
Bromlcy. 

Josepru Nicon, efq. farmer, Willfdon, 

Joun CHARRINGTON, efq. 


JoserH Atnsiit, cfq. coal merchant, 

St. George's in the Fatt. 

Mr. Wood opened the pleadings. He 
ftated, that this was an indiétment which 
had been preferred againft ‘Thomas Har- 
dy, the prifoner at the bar, for maliciouf- 
ty and tranoroufly confpiring, with John 
Horne Tooke, &c. to ftir, move, and 
excite infurrettion, rebellion, and war a- 
gaint oar fovereign lord the king, within 
this kingdom, and co fubvert and aiter 
the legiflature, rule, and government, 
now duly and happily eftablithed in this 
kingdom ; and to depote our faid lord the 
Ring from the royal {tate, title, power, and 
government of this kingdom ; and to bring 
and put our faid lord the king to death. 

The firft overt aé to perteét and bring 
to effe&t their moft evil and wicked trea- 
fon, which he ftated, was their procuring 
a convention and meeting of divers fub- 
jets of our faid lord the king to be affem- 
bled and held within this kingdom, with 
intent and in order that the perfons to be 
aflembled at fuch convention and. meet- 
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ing fhould and might, wickedly and 
traitoroufly, without and in defiance of 
the anthority, and againft the will of the 
parliament of this kingdom, fubvert and 
alter, and cafe to be fubverted and alter- 
ed, the legiflature, rule, and government, 
now duly and happily eftablithed in this 
kingdom ; and depofe, and caufe to be 
depofeds our faid lord the king, from the 
royal ttate, title, power, and government 


thereof. Mr. Wood alfo ftated eight other 


overt a€ts of this fpecies of high trea- 
fon. 

When Mr. Wood had finifhed, fir 
John Scott, the attorney general, in a 
{pecch of nine hours, went into a very 


full and minute detailof the fubject of 
thefe profecutions for high treafon. —The 


counfel for the profecution then proceed- 
ed to produce their evidence, which con- 


fitted of papers that had been found in the 
cultody of different perfons, and Rized, 


under the warrant of the privy council. 


Previous to the court’s breaking up, 
about 12 o'clock, a converfation of foine 
length enfued, refpe&ting the gentlemen 
of the jury, who wifhed to be diicharged 
on their honor ; to which Mr. Erfkine on 
behalt.of the prifoner confented, but the 
opinion, that the law 
would by no means permit the jury to fe- 
parate_afier having been once impannel- 
led. The gentlemen of the jury were 
therefore configned to the care of the the- 
riffs, by whom certain preparations for 
their accommodation in the fefons-houfe 
And, the 
next day, the jury having complained, 
that their accommodations in the feffions- 
houfe were uncomfortable, and utterly 
incapable of affording them the neceflary 
reft, they were provided that evening, and 
all the fubfequent evenings of the tral, with 
beds at the Hummums in Covent-gar- 


court were oO 


had been previoufly made. 


den. 


The aoth, 30th, and 3s@ of Odtober 
were employed in the production of evi- 
dence for the ¢rown, bcth documentary 
and oral ; which iatter took up great part 
This being 


of the moyning of Nov. x. 
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count whatever by a fubverfion of the con- 
flitution. The courtadjourned, at half pate 
12 on Sunday morning, till the Monday 
following, when the counfel for the prifoner 
proceeded with their evidence : after which 
Mr. Gibbs likewife acdreffed the court in 
his favour. He was followed by the foli¢j- 
tor general in reply. The next day (Nova 
4) the folicitor-general concluded his re~ 
ply, and the lord prefident commenced the 
fumming up of the evidence. The next 
day (Nov. 5.) his lordthip refumed the 
fumming up, which he fintfhed about 12 
o'clock. The jury then retired, and after 
having been abfent two hours aad a half, 
returned, and delivered theie verdi&t—- 
Nor Guitty. The court then ad 
journed to Monday the 12th of Noveme 
ber. 

Atrial, on a charge of high treafon, 
thus lalting nine days, is a circumftance 
unexampied in the hiftery of the criminak 
law of England. No account of this ime 
portant trial has been yet publifhed by 
authority. The proceedings, indeed, 
are voluminous to an extreme, and will 
make, we underftand, no lefs than 1600 
clofely printed pages, in o&tavo. 

On Monday, Nov. 17, the Court again 
met, and proceeded on the trial of John 
Horne Tooke, e/g. on the fame eharge of 
high treafon. The names of the jury 
were as follows ; 


James Haycartu, efg. Sonthampton- 
place, New-road, foreman. 

Tuomas Harrison, Gray’s-inn-lane, 
cow-keeper. 

Epwasp Haze, Highgate, gent.. 

Tuomas Drange, Limehoule, brewer. 

EpwarbD WHITING, Stepney caufeway, 
fugar refiner. 

Norrison CoverDate, Limehoul, 
rope- maker, 

Rosert Maiais, Holborn, gent. 

Joun Cook, efy. Great Ormond. ftreet. 

Cuarces Prart, Tottenham, miller. 

Matias Dupont, Enfield, gent. 

WILLIAM Haxwoep, Hanwell. 

Hewry Buttock, Whitechapel, brew 








finifhed, Mr. Ertkine, in behaif of the °° 

prifoner, addreffed the jury for the fpace Mr. Tooke, at his requeft, on account 
of fix hours. The remainder of the day of indifpolition, was indulged by the court 
was occupied in the examination of the with fetting at the table, near his coun- 
witneiles tor the prifoner ; manv of whom 
gave him an exeellent character, ftating, 
moreover, that he was a quiet inoifenfive 
man ; and that his objeét, im connecting 
himielf with thefe focieties, was merely to 
procure a parliamentary reform, by ail 
peaceable and lawful means, and, on no ac- 


a aia 
Mr. Percival having opened the pro- 
ceedings, the folicitor eneral went on to 
ftate the cafe, in the fame manner as had 
been done by the attorney-general, on 
the trial of Mr. Hardy. The evidence for 
the crown was then produced, the exami- 
3Ba ration 
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nation of which took up till the third day 
ofthe trial, Nov. 19.— On that day Mr. 
Erfkine addreffea the jury in favour of the 


o The fourth day, the witneffes’ 


‘or the prifoncr were called.” Thefe chief- 
ly*confifted of gentlemen who had been 
engaged in tormer att’mpts to procure a 
acliamentary reform, and fome of whom 
had a€tually attended as delegates from 
certain diftri&s.. ‘They were, as fuccef- 
fively exainined— Major Cartwright, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Francis, the duke of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Sheridan, * earl 
Stanhope; the rev. Mr. Wyvill, col. 
Macnamara, counfellor Fielding, lord 
Frederic Campbell, lord’ Derby, Mr. 
Beaufoy, ‘Mr. Simmons, col. Money, 
Mr. Maxwell, capt. Harwood, counfel- 
Jor Rous, and the bifhop of Gloucefter. 
The principal part of this evidence went 
to prove that Mr.’ Tooke was a zealous 
fiend to the monarchiat and arittocrati- 


cal, as well as to the democratical part of 
our conftitution ; that he was a friend to 
a parliamentary reform on the moderate 
plan of Mr. Pitt; namely, bya gradual 
extinétion of the ‘rotten borouzhs as they 
could be purchafed, and adding to the 
county members’; and that he was an 
enemy to the plan of annual parliaments, 
and univerfal {uffrage, which had been firtt 
fuggelted by the duke of Richmond and 
afterward adopted by the Britifh conven- 
tion at Edinburgh, and by other focieties 
in England.—On Friday Nov. 20 (the 
fitth day) Mr. Gibbs alto {poke for the 
prifoner; the attorney-general replied ; 
and the lord prefident commenced the 
fumming up. This his lordhip refumed 
the next day, and finifhed about eight in 
the evening, when the jury retired, and, 
in feven minutes and a half, returned with 
their verdi€&t— NoTGuiLty.—Thecourt 
then adjourned to Monday December 1. 


AFFAIRS or FRANCE, 


Continued from Page 304. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the panegyric 
which Barrere pionounced in the con- 
vention, on the 14th of September, in 
favour of the popular focietics, it foon be- 
came evident, that the jacobin club, ‘once 
jo powerful, would fuiter a coniiderable 
diminution of influence and authority. 
Addrefles, fiom d fferent parts, weré pre- 
fented, inconfeitibly proving, that a great 
majority of the-departments had begun 
to entertain the fame fentiments as the 
eople of Paris, with refpe& to the jaco- 
The opinions of the Parifians, in- 
deed, were ope: ly declared by feveral fati- 
iewl pomphlets, daily pubitthed againft 
that fuciety. One of thete, under the title 
of * The Unmafked Jacobins,” was fold 
By a woman, on the roth of September, 
before the very gaes ‘of the fociety. A 
citizen arrélted ner, and conduéted her 
before the comm'txe of public welfare, 
which not only'difcharged and indemnified 
her for tie lof of time, caufed ‘by her 
informer, but alfo fent the latter to pri- 
fon. ’ ’ 
... Daring the trial of the 94 inhabitants 
of Nantes, who have been acquitted by 
the revblutionary trebunal, atrocities have 
come to hight, at the-bsre mention of 
wh.ch, humanity ftiudders: Eight hun- 
dred unf rtunate vittuns were drowned 
&t once hear Nantes}'atid one thouland, 
among whoga were a number of childrens 
vhersiyy Nhe o e ot ~ - 


- 
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were fhot to death. Their property was 
confifcated, and divided among the af- 
fatiins. 

On the 7th of Ofober, in a letter from 
Lyons, Imbert invited the convention to 
tear off the veil with which intriguers were 
endeavouring to blind the eyes of the peo- 
ple. “Attempts, iaid he, are making, to 
propagate the doétrine, that the popular 
focieties are the people ; that the will of 
thefe focieties ‘is the will of the people; 
and that to punifh ‘or purify the popular 
focieties, that ‘were corrupted or mifled, 
is to infringe upon the rights of the peo- 
ple. ‘The convention, he trufted, would 
frultrate thefe perfidious attempts, and 
maintain the dignity of its charaéter.—° 
Honourable mention was ‘ordered to be 
made of this letier, and that it be inferted 
in the bulletin. 

On the: motion of Merlinof Thionville, 
Cambaceres reatl the following plan of 
an addre’s from the convention to the 
French people : 
~-€ Diftrutt thof perfidious men, who, 
under talfe pretences, would condu& you; 
through anarchy, toa counter revolution. 
They ave the heits to the crimes of Robef= 
pierre, and of all the conipirators whom 
the revolutiomhas engendered and punifhed. 
They call themfetves the friends of the 
people, and with: only to- butcher them. 
‘They effect to vindicate. the rights -of -thg 


people, 
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ptople, which they with to deftroy. The 
nation has already feen itfelf on the brink 
of the abyfs. The evil targht it the re- 
medy : it exclaimed, ‘ Long live the con- 
vention!’ The wicked were reduced 
to their origina! nothing, aud our country 
was faved. The fame will agan he the 
cafe; the people and the convention 
will be for ever united; and all the tcaf- 
foldings of our enemies will fall at our 
fet. Reftored to your energy, you will 
fuffer no individual to impofe upon your 
reafon ; you will not forget that the gua- 
rantee of liberty is in the force of the peo- 
ple, and their union with the national 
convention. The convention, Seady in 
its courfe, will maintain the revolutionary 
government, bur maintain it by making tt 
regular, and by clearing it from the crvel 
and iniquitous meafures of which it h1s 
been made the pretext. The convention 
will maintain the revolutionary government 
till the entire deitru@ion of the enem‘es 
of the revolution, in {pite of the hypocrify 
of thofe who call for the conftitutional 
government with perfidious intentions. 
We will continue at our poft till the re- 
volution fhall be entirely confummated. 
We will fpare error and punifh guilt. 
We will eftablith the reign of fevere jutlice, 
but not fuch jultice as they preach up; 
not fuch juftice as they ‘exhibited to the 
people, ifluing trom dungeons and reek- 
ing with blood. Shun thofe who talk 
inceffantly of blood and the {caffold ; who, 
after enriching themfelves with the fpoils 
of the revolution, feck for impunity in 
anarchy and confufion, Search out, on 
the contrary, thofé modeft men who court 
not public employments, but praétife the 
republican virtues without oftentation ? ” 

This addrefs was adopted wish una- 
nimous applaufe, ordered to be printed, 
and fent to all the armies, communes, 
and popular focieties of the repubitc. 

Merlin, of ‘Thionville, announced that 
the committee of general fafety had taken 
into cuftody Giot, of Bayonne, who had 
dared to mainjain, in the jacobin club of 
Paris, that the convention had no right to 
purify the popular focieties. 

_ Cavagnac faid, Giot was a well known 
intriguer. 

Bourdon of Oife faid the information 
received by the police, convinced the com- 
mittce of general fafety, that private meet- 
ings dangerous to liberty were held in 
different parts of Paris. He particularly 
denounced the club that met formerly at 
the ele€toral hall, and now in the feéton 
ef the mufeum. He affumed, that in this 
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club, the mesns were laft night debated 
of diffolving the convention, which, it 
was faid, had been deputed by the people, 
only to bring the tyrant to trial and frame 
a conftitution; and, both thefe objects 
being accompl:fhed, its miffion was at 
an end. In addition to the addrefs jut 
voted, he propofed the following decree :—= 

1. The national convention declares, 
that, being the depofitary of the fove- 
reignty of the people, it will not permit 
the Jeaft- infringement of that fovereignty, 
on any pretext, even on that of the right 
of petition. 

2. It decrees, that there is no ground 
for deliberating on petitions prefented to 
obtain leave for the fe&tions to fet every 
fifth day, nor on thofe tending to de- 
mand, that the municipality be organifed 
in Paris. 

3. All thofe who, in the night between 
the 9th and rcth Thermidor (27th July) 
attempted to miflead, and excite the people 
againit the convention, fhall be treated as 
fufpefted perfons. 

4. Thofeé who, by their aGions or 
their writings, thall impede the progrefs 
of the government or the reprefentatives of 
the people on miffion, fhall be treated as 
fufpected perfons. : 

Tailien rofe next: ‘ Thefe propofitions, * 
faid he, ‘are too intimately conneéted 
with the national intereft to be adopted 
without mature examination. We all 
agree that thefé are men whofe object is to 
annihilate the public fpirit, and deftroy 
the national convention. Thefe are the 
proietts of Pit and Cobourg, which are 
profecuted here in a direct manner. We 
all dfapprove of the crafty motions of 
thefe foreign emiffaries, of thofe men who 
would kindle civil war in France. But 
thofe now denounced aré not the only 
perfons on whom the feverity of the law 
and the wiftom of the convention ought 
to fall, They ought to fall upon all 
alike. All who dare to raife a power to 
rival the government ought to be pu- 
nifhed. One Giot has been donounced to 
you, but you are not clearly told in what 
place he dared to deny the right of the 
convention to purify the popular focieties. 
What! fhall not the convention have a 
right to tell a fociety, ‘have you not ace 
complices of Robefpierre among you ? 
Who are thofé men who maintain an ob- 
ftinate filence, and are a€tually at the head 
of the committees of your {cciety, whofe 
intriguers infift upon reading fpeeches in 
preference to reports of the convention ?° 
(applauded )—Let the convention hold the 
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reins of government with a fteady hand, 
purfue intrigners and agitators, and not 
fuffer men who have conttantly bowed the 
knee to the idol of the day, to infult the 
patriots. J have never been for abolifhing 
the popylar focieties; but to be uféful 
they muft be purified. They muft not 
ferve as leaders to thofe who aim at e- 
thablifamg their own power by deceiving 
the people. It is time tor all honeft men 
to look on each other as brothers; for 
thofe who with finces:ly for liberty and 
equality to unite agaimit the men who with 
40 perpetuate their own domination by 
dfcord and anarchy. Catts of diftinction 
have been talked of ; falfe, wicked and 
ambitious men are of no particular ceft. 
Guilt muft be perfecuted whe:ever it ap- 
pears, and virtue cherithed among every 
clafs of men. The good and the ufeful 
cnizens ase the kiboriovs artifam, the fol- 
dier who defends the republic, and the 
feaman who braves the ocean in the fer- 
vice of his country. The bad citizens, 
are thofe who with to live by idlenefs ard 
fapine: thofe who range themfelves a- 
yound particular Icaders, around ambi- 
thous and intriguing men, to allift in their 
crimes and participate in their plunder.” 
—He concluded with moving thar Bour- 
don's propofitions fhould be referred to 
the three comunittees. 

At the fining of O&ober the roth, 
the capture of Cologne, Aix Ja-Chapelle, 
Juliers, and Bois-le-Duc, was announced 
to the convention. ‘The reporter, fpeak- 
ing of the capture of Cologne, faid, ‘In 
Cologne, we have found a numerous ar- 
tillery, immenfe magazines, and the beft 
furnithed arfenal in Europe. The enemy 
Yas been obliged to sepals the Rhine, 
ami to abandon to us places the mott 
favourable to our wmter-quarters. What 
pefied on our entrance into Cologne is a 
clear proof of the horror in which the 
prople every where hold defpotifin. The 
mhabitants preffed upon us as we marched 
along with the mott unequivocal tokens 
of joy and admiration. They feem to 
think, that in having within their walls 
ap army renowned for fo many fucceffes, 
they become, in fome fort, the fharers of 
its glory.” 

The next day, a deputation from the 
@epariment of Paris made a long fpeech at 
the bar, to alfure the convention of its ad- 
— to the revolytionary, but, at the 

time, moderate principles, which it 
bad inculcated in its addiefs to the people ; 
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and to proteft that all the members of the 
department are ready to die in the defence 
of them. The deputation was admitted to 
the honour of the fitting, and to that of 
accompanying the retinue of J. J. Routleau 
to the pantheon. 

The revolutionary tribunal came to 
make a fimilar profeffion of faith, and re- 
ceived the fame honours ; as alfo the cri- 
minal tribunal, and that of ceffation. 

A fecretary sead an addrefs from the re- 
prelentatives of the people at Marteilics, 
which announces that all the citizens of 
that city abhor the traitors who had miiled 
them ; that they have all iworn in the 
Temple of Reafon, and in the popular fo- 
ciety, to rally round the convention, and 
the republic one and indivilible. 

The citizens belonging to the national 
inftitution of mufic, entered the hall ; they 
performed feveral pieces compoled by Jean 
Jacques Roufleau ; after which, the aflem- 
bly went to celehva:e the feltival eftablithed 
in honour of this new demi-god. 

At the fitting of O&ober 32, the fetion 
le Pelletier came to {wear death to the 
tyrants, cheats, ariftocrats, and blood- 
thirfty men, who demand the return of 
terror. It fwore obedience to the law, 
refpest and gratitude to the convention. 
It called for the watching over of the pre- 
fent compofition of f&ional committees, 
which are full of intriguers and ariltocrats ; 
demanded the frequent change of thofe 
who compofe them; and concluded by 
teftifying its adhesence to the principles 
contained in the addrefs to the people pub- 
lithed by the convention, This declara- 
tion was followed by applaules, and in- 
ferted in the bulletin. 

A deputy from the company of the can- 
noniers of the fection of the friends of the 
country, employed for nine months in ma- 
king war againft the Chowans,* teftified 
its regret at not being able to announce the 
entire deftruétion of them, and declared 
its approbation of the addrefs to the peo- 
ple.—At the fitting of the 13th of Octo- 
ber, the feventy-one deputies detained in 
the houfe of arreftt of Port “Libre, for the 
writing which they figned at the time of 
the revolution of May 31, 1793, addretled 
the convention, defiring that they might 
at length be tried.——The convention de- 
creed, thatthe three united committees oc- 
cupy themfelves with the affair of the feven- 
ty-one imprifoned deputies ; a report to be 
made to the aflemb!y ; that the a&t which 
occafioned their arreit fhall be printed and 


* One of the names given to the yoyalifts of La Vendée, fram the name of one of 
diftrie 


their leaders. 
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diftributed ; and that the decree fhall be 
extended to fuch of the deputies as are im- 
prifon d in their own houtes. 

On the 14th of O&tcher, the fociety of 
defenders of the republic, one and indivi-. 
fible, fitting at the ci-dewant jacohins, 
came to unite its voice with that cf the 
fétions, cgnftitu'ed authorities, trbunals, 
&c. torender homage to the addres of the 
convention to the people, to congratulate 
it on the defiruftion of the fyftem of ter- 
ror, and the reftoraton of the reign of 
juitice. It added that, in taking the name 
of Defenders of the Republic, one and in- 
divifible, it aimed at co-operating in en- 
lightening the pecple’s opinion on its rights 
and duties; 1 contributing to the ti- 
umph of l:ber:y—the defence of opprefied 
patrio:ss—and the denunciation to the na- 
tional juftice, of the traitors, cheats, in- 
triguers, and dilapid.tors of the public 
fortune. —Honourab!e mention and inir- 
tion in the bulletin. 

The asth of Ogiober was the important 
day when the convention, by reducing the 
power of the jacobins, and other popuiar 
focicties, within the requilite limits, af- 
forded-to the lovers of peace, order, and 
humanity, the poffible extin&tion of anar- 
~ chy and reftoration of government. On 
that day, Delmas, in the name of the 
three committees, prefented a report on 
the popular foc’eties. As this report was 
expected, the galleries and the hal! of the 
convention were remarkably crowded. All 
the potts were double guarded, and ftrong 
patroles paraded the ftreets. 

Delmas began, by applauding the prin- 
ciples on which popular focieties were elta- 
blifhed, and the fervices which thefe focie- 
ties had rendered: to the ‘caufé of liberty. 
He then proceeded to point out the dangers 
which might’ arife, if vigo ous means were 
not adopted to prevent them from becom- 
ing the inltruments ot imtrigaing and am- 
biticus men. 

He iniianced, as examples of this dan- 
ger, the events cf the gth Thermidor ; he 
dwelt with great energy o» the influence 
which thee focieties infenfibly acquired in 


the governmeni— an influence which in the * 


French republic had Jaiely arifen to fuch a 
height, tht no unportant meafure could be 
adopted without their aid and concur- 
rence. ‘Ihe revolutionary government, 
he tard, ought to be without a rival; and 
it the popul.r focieties were fuffered to take 
fiich zn active part in the government, the 
revolutionary principle would be conitantly 
either oppoted or checked in its operation. 
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The means by which the focieties had 
arrived at th-s plenitude of power, were 
by correfpendence an:] communication. By 
means of this double tie, they formed an 
immenfe corporation, powerfully influ- 
encing the opinion and the aétion of the 
government. It has, therefore, become 
neceflary to apply a ftrong remedy to this 
evil. The committees, therefore, propofed 
the followmg decree : 

The national convention, after havi 
heard the united committees of pubiic 
fafety, general fecurity, and legiflation, 
decrees : 

I. A!l affiliations, aggregations, fede- 
rations, as well as all corre(pondences, in 
a collective name between focieties, under 
whatever denomination they may exift, are 
prohibited, as fubverfive of the govern- 
ment, and contrary to the ua:ty of the 
republic. 

II. No petitions or addreffes can be 
made in a collective name. They ought 
to be individually figned. 

ILI, The conftituted authorities are pro- 
hivited from forming refolutions on addrei+ 
fes or petitions made in a colle&tive name. 

IV. Thofe who, as prefidents or fecre- 
taries, fhall fign ebteeilee or petitions made 
in a colleclive name, fhall be appyehended 
and imprifoned as fufpected perions. 

V. Immediately after the publication of 
the prefent decree, each fociety fhali make 
out a lift of all the members of which it is 
compofed. This lif fhail contain the 
names and furnames of the members, theiz 
age, the place of their birthy their profel- 
fions and refidences before and fince the 
s4qth of July, 1789, and the date of their 
admiflion into the fociety. 

VI. A copy of this lift fhall be ad- 
dreffed, within two decades of the date of 
this decree, to the national agent of the 
diftna. 

VII. Another copy fhall at the fame 
time be tranfmitted to the national agent. 
of the commune in which the fociety is 
ettablifhed. It fhall be paffed up in the 
place in which the municipality helds its 
lntting. 

VIL. In Paris it fhall be pafted up in 
the hall of the committee of adiminiftrative 
police. 

IX. This plan hall be followed every 
third month. And, 

XX. All who fhall contravene any difpo- 
fition of this decree, fhall he apprehended, 
and imprifoned as fufpeéted perfons. 

Thibaudeau, Duhem, Legeune, Craffous 
and Dubarron oppofed the decree, on the 
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principle that the convention had no right 
to prevent men from aflembling and cor- 
refponding with each other. 

Reubel, Bentabole, Bourdon of Oife, 
Thurict, and many other members, {poke 
in favour of the decree. ‘Thofe who op- 
pofed the deciee, they faid, proceeded on 
the fuppofition that the focieties’ were to 
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be deftroyed ; but this was not the eafgs 
The convention only meant to prevent tne 
focieties from being injurious to the re- 
public. The propolal of the thice cov\- 
mittees was decreed amidit the loudelt 
plaudits. 

{ To be continued. } 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES. 


From the London Gazette, November & 
Horfe Guards, November 8. 


BY difpatches this morning received from 

his royal highnefs the duke of York, 
dated Arnheim, 28th of O&ober and sit 
and 4th of November, 1794, it appears that 
the enemy, on the 27th ult. made an at- 
tack on the Britifh out pofts in front of 
Nimecuen, which were driven in; a new 
pofition was in confequence taken up op- 
pofite to the left of the town, againit 
which a heavy fire has fince been kept 
up by the French, who, the fame evening, 
attacked the out pofts of fort St. Andre, 
which fell back to the fort. Lieutenant- 
general Abercrombie and lieutenant-colo- 
nel fir William Clarke, were flightly 
wounded in this fkirmifh; and capiain 
Pigton, of the 12th regiment, was alfo 
wounded, in a fally made from Nime- 
guen on the morning of the 28th. On 
the aft of November the enemy broke 
ground, but it does not appear that they 
have fince made any confiderable progreis 
in the fieges ‘The fame difpatches .men- 
tion that Venlo furrendered on the 28th, 
‘The garrifon is allowed to march out with 
the honou''s of war and ten pieces of can- 
non; and it is not reftrained from ferving 
again. Coblentz has been in the poiffe{- 
fion of the French fince the 21f ult. 





Horfe Guards, Nov. 8. By a dif- 
patch which has been received from major - 
general Williamfon, dated Jamaica, the 
1ft of September, 1794, it appears, that 
the perfons to whom the defence of the 
poft of Petite Riviere, in the ifland of St. 
Domingo, had been entrulted by general 
la Vaux, commander in chief of the troops 
of the convention in that ifland, made an 
offer to lieutenant colonel Brifbane, com- 
manding his majefty’s forces at St. Mare, 
to place the polt of the Petite Riviere, with 
the parith of that name, and the adjacent 
plain of Artinobere, under his majelty’s 
authority. This offer was accepted by lieu- 
tenant-colonel Briibane, and a capitula- 
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tion to this effect was figned on the 19th 
of Auguft, 1794. The terms of this 
capitulation, and the means by which it 
was effectuated, were concerted with M. 
Je Villanuova, commanding the forces of 
his catholic majelty in that part of the 
ifland, who appears, on this occafion, 
and in the execution of fome military ope- 
rations which had previoufly taken place, 
to have co-operated in the moft cordial 
and friendly manner with his majeity’s 
forces. 





Herfe Guards, Nov, 15. <A difpatch, 
of which the foliowing is a copy, has 
been received from his royal highnefs the 
duke of York by the right hon. Henry 
Dundas, one of his majefty’s princijat 
fecretaries of ftate. 

Head-quarters at Arnheim, 
Srr, November 7, 1794. 

On Tuefday afternoon, as the enemy 
had began to conttruét the batteries, 
count Walmoden made a fortie, withia 
party of the troops, in Nimeguen, con: 
lilting of the 8th, 27th, 28th, sth, 63d, 
and 78th regiments of Britith. Infantry, 
under the command of major-general de 
Burgh, and two battalions. of Dutch, 
fupported ‘by the 7th and 1sth Britiih 
light dragoons, one {quadron of the 2d 
regiment of Hanoverian horfe, one iqua.- 
dron of the sth regiment of Hanoverian 
dragoons, one fquadron of the soth Ha- 
noverian light dragoons, and the legion 
de Damas, in the Dutch fervice. 

This fortie had every fuccefs which 
could be expected from it. The troops 
advaneed to the enemy’s trenches under a 
very fevere fire, and jumped imto tiem 
without returning a fhot. 

The lofs of the enemy was almoft en- 
tuely by the bayonet, and amounted to 
above 500 men ; that of the Britifh and 
Hanoverians will be feen by the enclofed 
return. 

I am perfuaded that the gallantry of the 
troops upon this occalion will merit his 
majeity’s approbation. 


Count 
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Count Walmoden fpeaks in the higheft 
terms of the condutt of major-general de 
Burgh, whofe wound, I am happy to 
find, is very flight. 

This fortie had the effe&t of checking 
the enemy's operations till yefterday morn- 
ing, when they opened two batterics 
upon the bridge and one upon the town. 
The effect of the former, which very 
eafily funk one of the boats, determined 
me to withdraw every thing from the 
troops pofted in the town, beyond what 
is barely neceffary for its defence; and 
lieutenant Popham, .of the navy, having 
repaired the damage done to the bridge, 
all the artillery of the referve, with the 
Britith, Hanoverian, and -Heffian batta- 
Tions,, marched out lat night, without 
any inconvenience, Jeaving pickts, under 
the command of major-general de Burgh, 
to the amount of 2500 men 3 which, with 
the Dutch forces, has been judged fuffici- 
ent to maintain the place till the certainty 
of the Auftrian movements can be deter- 
mined. Iam, fir, your's, 

: FREDERICK. 


Here follows the return of the killed, 
wounded, and miffing, in the fortie fiom 
Nimeguen, under the command of the 
hon. major-general de Burgh, on the 4th 
of November, 1794 amounting in the 
whole to 22 rank and file, 5 horfes, kil- 
led ; 1 field officer, five captains, 6 fub- 
alterns, 10 ferjeants, 149 rank and file, 
314 horfes, wounded ; 1 derjeant, 19 rank 
and file miffing. } 

Officers Wounded. 

8th Foot, captain Bland ; 27th foot, 

lieutenant Baker; 55th foot, captains 


CONTINENT 


PoLanpD. 


Hamburg, OSober so. 

B Y accounts from Berlin we learn, that 
the Poles attacked the Pruflian troops 
under colonels Szekuli‘and Henrichs at 
Bromberg, and entively defeated and dif- 
erfed them ; that the aétion was very 
loody ; that the Poles fhewed a great 
deal of military tkill and valour. Among 
the flain on the Pynffian fide is faid to be 

both the colonels‘above named. 

Letters from Thorn of the gth inf. 
ftate, that colonel Szekuli is fince dead of 
his wounds at Bromberg, and that the 
Polith. general Madalinfki ordered him to 
be interred with all military honours. 


The Poles feized immenfe magazines both 
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Bruce and Quin; 63d foot, lieutenants 
Wemyts, Barclay, and Rutledge; 73th 
foot, major Malcolm, captains M*Kenzie 
and H. Munro, lieutenant Bayley, and 
enfign Cameron. 

[ Then toliows the return of the killed 
and wounded of the German troops, a- 
mounting in the whole to 1 captain, 4 
fubaltern, 1 ferjcant, 5 rank and file, 
killed, 4.rank and file, 22 horfes wouad- 
ed.] 

Officers Killed and Wounded. 

Horfe Guards, captain count Oynhou- 
fen, killed; prince of Wales’, ligutenant 
Nicmeyer, killed ; Horfe Guards, captains 
de Maydel and de Schenk, wounded. 





Horfe Guards, Nov. 22. A difpatch, 
of which the following is an extras, 
dated Arnheim, the 11th of November, 
1794, has been received trom his royal 
highnefs the duke of York by the right 
hon. Henry Dundas, one of his. majelty’s 
principal fecretaries of ftate : 

‘ The evacuation of Nimeguen took 
place on Friday night. His majefty’s 
troops retired without any lofs; which 
would alfo have been the cafe with the 
Dutch, but for an unfortunate chance fhet, 
which carried away the top ofthe malt of 
the flying bridge to which the'hawfer was 
made fait, coniequently the bridge twung 
round, and they were taken prifoners, to 
the amount of about 400. ‘The bridge of 
boats was entirely burnt ; and the flying 
bridge, of which they got poffeffion hy the 
above accident, kas been fince deftroyed 
by our fire.” 


AL ADVICES. 
at Fordan and Bromberg; they refpett 
private property, but feize all the effects 
belonging to the king of.Praffia. 

Berlin, O&. 23. The Ruffians, on 
the roth inft. gained an important victory 
over the Poles, of which the following aye 
the particulars: the plan of the Polihh 
general was to prevent the junétion of 
the two corps under generals Suwarrow 
and Ferfén, which he meant to do by 
means of an advantageous pofition in the 
neighbourhoed of the caftle of Madzizviczy 
about 12 miles from Warlaw. General 
Ferfen propofed to counteract the plan of 
the Polith general by giving him battle on 
the 12th. Unluckily a Ruffian officer, 
who had inftruétions to that effect in his 
pocket-book, was made prifoner by the 

3C Poles, 
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Poles, as he was reconnoitring. As foon 
as general Ferien knew this, he refolved 
to make his attack two days fooner. The 
Poles beinz very advantageoufly pofted on 
the heights, drove the Ruffians back twice, 
and detended themfelves with fuch bravery 
that they would no doubt ultimately have 
had the advantage, had they not been fe- 
duced to leave the heights, in order to 

urfue the enemy. The Ruffians then 
ormed aguin, and made their third attack 
with fuch refolution, that, notwithitand- 
ing a moft defperate defence on the part 
of the Poles, they (having lef the advan- 
tageous fituation) were entirely defeated, 
The Polith infantry fuffered very much, 
and general Kofciufko, receiving a ttroke 
of a fabre in the nape of his neck, fell 
from his horfe, and was made prifoney. 
The cavalry did not 1uffer fo much, and 
chiefly got away. Prince Poniatowkky, 
who was left with the man army, as 
foon as he heard of the defeat of the com- 
mander in chief, fell back upon Warfaw, 
and pofted him/elf on that fide of the city 
moft open to attack, and with his army of 
near 16,000 men, fupported by the inha- 
bitants of Warfaw, will make the capture 
of that city more difficult than was at fir 
imagined ; nor can the caule of Poland be 
in fo defperate a fituation as many imagine, 
when it is confidered that the generals 
Madalinkky, Dombrowfky, and others, 
are yet at the head of itrong corps of 
troops, and ali Poland in arms, 

Thorn, O&. 38. In confequence of 
the defeat of general Koicjutko, the Polith 
general Madalinfki has been obliged to 
evacuate Welt Pruffia. He is now fur- 
rounded, and the courier who recalled him 
has been taken piifoner by the Pruffians. 
The arrival of the Ruffians before War- 
faw is daily expefed. Prince Gallitzin 
has put 80co Ruffians into Georgen- 
burg. 

Leyden, Nov. 6. Some Ictters fiom 
Thorn fpeak in doubt of general Kof- 
ciufko’s being made prifoner in the aétion 
of the roth. ‘They fay that the Poles, 
after the battle, retreated to Bromberg, 
and from many accounts it appears that 
he defeat was not attended with ali the 
important circumftances which were at 
firft announced. The Pruffian general 
Ferfen did certainty write’ a letter to the 
king of Poland, announcing the total de- 
feat of the Polifh army, and the taking of 
jeveral general and other officers, and 
amcng the reft the commander in chief, 
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prifoners, and exhorting his majefty to 
co-operate in the re-eftablifhment of the 
former ftate of affairs in his country, to 
releafe the Pruffian prifoners and the 
members of the corps diplomatique arreit- 
ed at Warfaw ; to which the king anfwer- 
ed, * That the taking of the commander 
in chief is not to be looked upon as deci- 
five, and could not induce him to give up 
the revolution, to which he had piedged 
him{elf by oath, and would remain faith- 
ful to the priaciples of it; that as to the 
releate of the prifoners he could only agree 
to that in the way of exchange,’ 


Tue Empire. 


Ratifoon, O&. 22. The third cam. 
paign againft the French being on the 
point of concluding, the Germanic diet 
have finally refolved to furnith quintuple 
contingencies foy the defence of the empire, 
which was agreed to.in form on the 14th, 
and in terms highly complimentary to the 
emperor for the great exertions he has made, 
and the paternal attention with which he 
watches over the welfare of the empire. 

In deliberating upon the point of the 
quintuple contingencies on the 6th, there 
was, in the affembly of the princes, but 
one negative voice, and that was Swediih 
Pomerania; 21 minifters, or voters, had 
not yet received their inftruétions ; all the 
reft agreed ungnimonfly to the propofal 
under different reftrictions. The Palati- 
nate minifter propofed to {et about obtain- 
ing an honorable peace. The elector of 
Mentz took the opportunity of the opening 
made by thecourtof Munich to fupport jt, 
and to communicate it on the 2oth, as 
arch-chancellor of the empire, to the dict, 
and moft ftrongly to recommend the en- 
deavouring to negociate a peace during 
the enfuing winter, through the mediation 
of the neutral courts of Sweden and Den- 
mark, 

As foon as the above propofal was 
made, the minifters of Treves, Cologne, 
Palatine- Bavaria, and Brandenburg, im- 
mediately concurred in the fame with- 
out referve, as did moft of the college of 
princes ; and it was almoft unanimoufly 
agreed to negociate a truce, in order to 
obtain a peace, during the winter. 

Frankfort, O&. 24. We have jut 
received accounts that Coblentz furren- 
dered to the French yefterday, after a 
violent cannonading. 


HIS. 
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HISTORICAL 


NOVEMBEE 1. ; 

A Metter from Cork, dated O&. 23, 

has the melancholy intelligence, that, 
cn the preceding Saturday, a difpute arofe 
between John’ Auguftus Crofbie, efq. 
one of the candidates for the county of 
Kerry, and fir Barry Derny. [t was 
agreed that they fhould go out the next 
day, and decide the matter. They ac- 
cordingly met on Sunday at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and immediately took 
their ground: they fired together. Mr. 
Crofbie’s ball entered fir Barry’s head over 
the left eye, which killed him almoit in- 
ftantly. Mr. Crofbie was attended to the 
ground by capt. Godfrey, and fir Barry 
Denny by the knight of Kerry. This 
melancholy event makes a fecond vacancy 
for that county. 

NOVEMBER 7. 

Yefterday morning, the admiralty fef- 
fions commenced at the feffions-houfe in 
the Old Bailey, when the trials of John 
Owens, John Dixon, and —— Cudgo, 
a negro, came on. They were charged 
with the murder of John Mellegen, mate 
of the Eovely Lafs, on the 3d of Decem- 
ber 1792, on the coaft of Anamago, by 
throwing him overboard, and firing at 
him afierward. They were acquitted in 
failure of evidence, the moft material wit- 
hefs being dead. Charles Crook, for the 
murder of the mate of the Warren Haft- 
ings, at Bengal, was alfo acquitted. 

NOVEMBER 8. 

This day the right. hon. Thomas Skin- 
ner, efq. lord-mayor ele&, alderman of 
Queenhithe-ward, took poffeffion, at Guild- 
hall, on the huttings, with the ufual form, 
of the civick chair. 

Portfinouth, Nov. 10. His majefty’s 
fhip the Canada, capt. Hamilton, is this 
moment arrived; and brings the unplea- 
fant news, that being with the Alexan- 
der, of 74 guns, tapt. Bligh (lately pro- 
moted to the rank of admiral) on their 
return from feeing a convoy to a certain 
latitude, they fell in with five fail of 
French fhips of the line, on Thurfday 
Jatt; and, owing to the Alexander being 
a heavy failer, fhe was unfortunately cap- 
tured. 

NOVEMBER 11. 

A fever has carried off a great number 
of the French prifoners confined in Forton 
prifon within thefe laft few weeks. In 
September no fewer than 200 died, in the 
lait month nearly as many; but it is 


gradually abating. 
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NOVEMBER 12. 

Yefterday, lord Kenyon fat at nifi prius 
at Guildhall. The only a&tions tried, of 
importance to the public, were, Englith 

Mountain, and Brooke wv. Copland. 
TYe former was for damage futtamed by 
the plaintiff's fon, by the breaking dowa 
of the defendant's ftace coach; and as it 
was proved that there was a greater num- 
ber of outfide paflengers on it than is al- 
lowed by law, the jury gave the plaintiff 
a verdiét for 531. the fum claimed for ex- 
pences. 

The laft was an ation brought by 
Brooke againft the defendant Copland, for 
having been thockingly bit by the defen- 
dant’s dog.—-Plaintiff nonfuited. 

A rentieve of another month has been 
fent toe David Downe, at Edinburgh. 

NoveMBER 13. z 

This morning an officer arrived at the 
Admiralty. office with difpatches from ad- 
miral Cefby, with the agreeable news of 
the arrival at Portfmouth cf his majefty’s 
fhip the Alcide, adm. Cofly, with the 
reft of the {quadron, having under their 
cohvoy a fleet of merchantmen from the 
Mediterranean. 

This day advice was received at Lloyd's 
of the fafe arrival off Portland of all the 
merchantmen from Quebec, with their con- 
voy all well. 

NOVEMBER fe. 

On Wednefday, fourteen prifoners were 
tried at the Old-Bailey, three of whom 
were capitally convicted, viz. Thomas 
Booth, for burglarioufly entering the dwel- 
ling-houfe of Efther Carr, with intent to 
commit felony therein; George Grover 
and Charles Porter, for affaulting Jacob 
Crowder on the highway, and felontoufly 
taking from his perfon four guineas and 
a half, fourteen fhillings and a filver watch. 
Six were convi&ted of felony, and five 
were acquitted. Among the convicts for 
felony was the following curious cafe. 

Elifabeth Serres was indiéted for rob- 
bing her ready. furnifhed lodgings. ‘The 
protecutrix {wore to the prifoner’s having 
taken a lodging in her houfe, which the 
plundered the firft opportunity. ‘The pri- 
foner in her defence faid, that fhe had a 
twin filter, fo like her, that their parents 
could not diftinguifh them afunder. This 
was confirmed by Mr. Kitby, who faid, 
the fifter was in cuftody for a fimilar of- 
fence ; he had feen her, and they were fo 
al'ke, that it was impoffible to perceive 
any difference. Under this fingular di- 
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lemma the juvy acquitted the prifoner. 
She was.a fecond time indi@ed for a fimi- 
lar oifence. The protecutrix in this cafe, 
was pofitive as to her :dentity. ‘This arofe 
from her having feen the fitt r, whoi or- 
cer to dece've her, changed cloaths with 
her; but (ill the pomted her out. She 
allo difinguifhed their voices, and a de- 
gice ot hattinefs to the filler beyond the 
riloner.— Guilty. 

On Thurfday, feventeen prifoners were 
tried, ten of whom were convided of fe- 
Jony, among whom was John Tay!or, n- 
dicted for bigamy, of which the follow- 
ing is the evidence: Wy!liam Beal knew 
the prikoner was married in May 1771 to 
Saah Marthal, at Baidock, in Herts; 
he was prefent at the marimge; faw the 
wife on the 1g:h of September lat. Ro- 
bert Barnley was prefent on the prifoner’s 
marriage to Sarah Marthe] in 1771: he 
faw her about ten days ago. Mary Sophia 
Richardfon was mairied to the priuner the 
joth of May 1791, at St. Bride’s, Lon- 
don: fle knew of his maniage toa for- 
mer wife, and that the was thil living: 
fhe was forced to this profecution much 
againtt her inchnation: fhe lives in the 
great amity, at this moment, with the 
prioner’s former wife: fhe knew this pro- 
secunion is infiituted to impeach bis credi- 
bibty as a witnels, as he was fubpoenaed 
as a witnels on the ftate trials. John 
Pearce, clak to Mr. Martn, produced 
the resifiers of the two marriages. John 
W't'l s taw the defendant marr:ed: to Mary 
Sophia Richardfon, on the 30th of May. 
1798. He heard that a prior marriage ex- 
ited, and teld Mifs Richardfon of it: fhe 
faid, * Mir. Taylor had a right to marry 
as much as any tmgle man, and he Had 
convinced her of 1." —Guilty. 

‘The prifoner in the above cafe had been 
an evidence agaimft Watt and Downie, 
aud was to be produced in the itate trials 
here. The object of the prefent profe- 
cution appeared to be, to get md of his 
teftimony by a conviéiion. 

Yetterday, 13 prifoners were tried, three 
of whom were etaviéted of mifdemeanors, 
viz. Richard Barrow and Robeit Wation, 
fur having in their cultedy and poffeifion 
divers iahe, icandalons, and seditious print- 
ed libels, with intent to publith the fame 
among the ‘hege fubjecis of our lord the 
king, and thercby to excite fedition and 
rebeilion in this kingdom: they received 
entence to be imprifoned in Newgate two 
years, and at the end of that time to find 
furcties for their good behaviour for three 
yeurs wwic, themiclves in aeoi. cach, and 
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their fareties im 501. each. — Richard 
Jackfon, alias Bradley, alias Williams, 
tor paffing counterteit coin, knowing it to 
be fo, againtt the ftatute, was ordered to be 
imprifoned in Newgate one year, and to 
find fecurities. Eight were convicted of 
felony, and two were acquitted. 

The fame day the fefions ended, when 
John Wadfworth; alias George Hopwood, 
William Clinch, John Tomlinfon, Tho- 
mas Bouth, Charles Porter, and George 
Grover, received judgment of death ; one 
was ordered to be tranfported beyond the 
feas for the term of fourteen years, four- 
teen for the-term of feven years, eight to 
be imprifoned in Newgate, feven in the 
houfe of correction at Clerkenwell, two to 
be publicly whipped, and twenty-eight 
difcharged. 

The feflions was then adjourned until 
Monday next at feven o'clock, when John 
Horne ‘Tooke, efg. was to be put on his 
trial for high treaion. See page 379. 

Yelterday, an infamous procuref*, of 
King’s Place, ftood in the pillory in Pall- 
mail, from twelve till one in the afternoon, 
purfuant to her fentence, for keeping a 
diforderly houfe in that place, for which 
fhe was laudably profecuted by the church- 
wardens and overleers of the parifh of St. 
James’. She met her punifiment with all 
the impudent affurance of an incorrigible 
offender. Her dre{s was loofe, and ex- 
tremely indecent; and-fhe had taken care 
to muffle up her face previous to ftretching 
forth her neck to the inttrument of punifh- 
ment: the executioner, however, foon re- 
moved every obitecle which could hide her 
from the indignant tpectators, who fevere- 
Jy pelted her with mud, rotten eggs, &c.—— 
The hour being expired, fhe defcended 
fiom the pillory ; we are forry to fay, not 
in the leait imprefled with a fenté of fhame 
or contrition, and amid the joudeft. hiiles 
of the people who had collected on the 
cccalion, 

Dublin, Nov. 11. Yefterday morning 
Crofby Morgell, efq; reprefentative in par- 
liament for the borough of Tralee, was 
difcovered drowned near the firft wha:f at 
the fouth wall. His hat and umbrellawere 
purpofely placed together on the wharf, 
in fuch a manner as to preferve them from 
the incurrent tide. The body was entirely 
litelefs when brought on fhore; of courte 
every attempt to revive it was in vain. He 
was father-in-law to the late fr Barry 
Denny, who lolt his life a few days ago 
in a duel, 

Piymouth, Nov. 13. Laft night, about 
eighi o'clock, a dizadful accident happened 

at 
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at the houfe of Mr. Cragg, gentleman 
farmer, near Buckland, about four miles 
hence: he had purchafed fome hundred 
weight of damaged powder, which he had 
placed in a room over the kitchen : unfor- 
tunately, feveral pounds being put in a 
bag near a’fire to dry, were taken up and 
placed on a table, when a candle falling on 
the bag of powder, it blew up, and com- 
municated to the powder above, and, 
fiocking td relate, deftroyed with a vio- 
lent explofion the infide of the houfe. Mrs. 
Cragg was blown out of the window on 
fire, and was taken up in flames by a per- 
fon palling by, who plunged her in a 
pond in the court-yaid; but the is fo 
dreadfully burnt, it is thought fhe cannot 
recover. Mr. Cragg was alfo much hurt. 
Seven fervants and apprentices had their 
arms and legs broke, two of whom moft 
like'y will not furvive. Fortunately Mr. 
Crage’s daughter,. fourteen years old,. ef- 
caped unhurt on the firft exolofion. 
NOVEMBER 19. 

This day, a proclamation was iffued to 
prorogie the parliament, which was fum- 
mon-d to meet on the 25th inft. to the 
goth day of Décember next; which was 
in the evening forwarded to the members 
of parliament abfent in the country; in or- 
der that they might receive the earheft in- 
timation of it. 

NOVFMRER 20. 

Mr. David Dale, of Lanark in Scot- 
land, in the courfe of fix years has reared 
a village on the banks of the Clyde, con- 
taining 2000 perions ; and has erected five 
cotton mills, each contaiiing 6000 fpin- 
dles; and ten {choolmafters are daily em- 
ployed in the tuition of the children. 

NOVEMBER 21%. 

Yefterday died, at his houfe in Store- 
ftreet, Bedford {quare, Mr. Baddeley, co- 
median, of Drury-lane theatre. He was 
feized with a fit in his dreffing-room at the 
theatre on Wednefday evening, as he was 
drefling for the charatter of Mo/es, in the 
‘School for Scandal, and was taken home, 
and expired between.twelve and one o'clock 
in the morning. 

NOVEMBER 24. 

Yefterday evening lord Hood arrived at 
his houfé in the admiralty from Portfinouth, 
at which port he arrived on Friday in the 
Vistory, of 100 guns, fiom the Medi- 
terranean, where he has given up the com- 
mand of the Britifh fquadron. 

Downing-ftreet, Nov. 19. This day 
a treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation, between his majelty and the unit- 
ed {tates of America was figned by the 
right hon. lord Grenville, his majeity’s 
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principal fecretary of ftate for forcign af. 
fairs, being duly authorifed for that pur 
pofe on his majefty’s part, and the hon. 
John Jay, envoy extraordinary from the 
united: ftates of America, having a like 
authority on the part of the faid ftates.— 
London Gazette. 

Downing-ftreet, Nov. 22. His maije- 
fty having been pleafed, by commitlion 
under the great feal of Great Britain, to 
appoint the right honourable James lord’ 
Maimefbury, baron of Malmefbury in 
the county of Wilts, one of the lords of 
his majelty’s moit honourabie order of the 
Bath, to negociate, conclude, and fign a 
treaty of marriage between his royal high. 
nefs the prince of Wales and the princefs 
Caroline Amelia Elifabeth, daughter to 
the moft illuttrious highnefs the duke of 
Brunfwick and Lunenburgh, his lordthip 
will immediately proceed to Brunfwick te 
execute the fard commiifion.— Jd. 

Lord Chamberlain’s Othce, Nov. 20. 
Notice is hereby given, that the public ene 
try of the Turkifh Ambaffidor, which 
was to have taken piace at St. James’ on 
the 27th inftant, is poitponed ull further 
orders. — Id. 

Saturday Mr. Heflop, the meffenger, 
was difpatched with Jetters to lord Malnef- 
bury at Brunfwick. Major Eyre ac- 
companied the meffenger, with the picture 
of his royal highnels the prince of Wales 
for the princels of Wales elect. 


BIRT H. 
Confort of prince Lewis, fecond fon of 
the king of Pruffia, a fon, named 
Frederick William Lewis. 


MARRIAGES. 
S IR Montagu Burgoyne, bart. to mifs 

Burton. 

Sir Archibald Dunbar, bart. to mifs 
H. P. Cumming, daughter of colonel 
Cumming. 

Edward Loveden Loveden, efg. M. P. 
for Abingdon, to mifs Lintall, daughter 
of Thomas Lintall, efq 

Charles Grey, efq. M. P. for Northum- 
berland, to mits Ponfonby, daughter of 
the right hon. William Brabazon Ponfon- 
by, M. P. for Kilkenny. 


DEATHS. ~ 
H ON. Mr. Curzon, fon of lord Scarf- 
* dale. 
Lord Daet, fon of the earl of Selkirk. — 
Elifabeth dewager bavonefs Colville of 
Culrofs. 
Majer-general-Robert Johniton. 


Lady 
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Lady of fir William Dick, bart. 

Mary Wortley Montague Stuart, coun- 
tefs dowacer of Bute, in her own right 
baronefs Mountttuart. 

Major-general Allan Canipbell. 

Lady of fir John Frederick; bart. M. P. 
fer Surry. 


PROMOTIONS. 
CAptains Charles Holmes Everitt Cal- 
mady, John :Bourmatter, fir George 
Young, knt. John Henry, and Richard 
Rodney Biigh—rear admirals of the blue. 
Sr Morton Eden, K. B,.—a privy- 
countellor. 
Maior-general “ Adam Williamfon—a 
knight of the Bath. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GAZETTE. 
OcTOBER 28. 
Wiliam Simpfon, late of Gibraltar, 
merchant. 
John Tealdale, of Lime-ftreet, broker. 
Jofph Bennett, of Leicetter, weol- 
comber. 
Jofph Buxam and Francis Broom, of 
Brittol; tallow-chandlers. 
James Biihop, of Worcefter, hatter. 
William Blenden, of Clifton, in Glous 
eefterfhire, carpenter. 
Timothy Whitehead, of Halifax, in 
Yorkshire, tiquor-merchant. 
john Currant, of Storrington, Suffex, 
miiicr. 
NOVEMBER 1. 
Charles Biiniden, of Marlborough, in 
Wiltthire, fadier. 
Tliomas ‘Thompfen, 
upon-Tyne, broker. 
Edward Barker, of Brownlow- ftreet, 
St. Giles’ in the Fields, coach- maker. 
Richard Kitchen, ot Great Queen-ftreet, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coachmaker. 
Edmund Warne, of Tottenham-court- 
road, builder. 
NOVEMBER 4. 
William Clack, of North-ftreet, City- 
road, carpenter. 
john Farrell, of New Bond-ftreet, mil- 
Liner. 
William Pollett, of Bow, Middlefex, 
brewer. 
Robert Sanderfon, and Abraham San- 
derion, of Rarcliffe-crofs, coal-merchants. 
Alexander Harrifon, of Erdington, 
near Birmingham, feed{man. 
Thomas Oldham, of Manchefter, mo- 
mey icrivener. 
NoveMBER 8. 
Daniel Bunning, of Shepherd’s-market, 
Hanover-iquare, carpenter. 


of Newcattle- 
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Thomas Bofwell, of Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, innholder, 

Robert Heckle, of Liverpool, joiner. 

Henry Beavis, of Exeter, merchant. 

John Roberts, of Kennington-lane, in 
Surry, baker. 

- Blakey Tillotfon, of Flafby, in York- 
fhire, woollen-manufaéturer. 

James Deer, of Hammerfmith, wheel- 
wright. 

Henry Bulcock, of Rochdale, in Lanca- 
fhire, worfted-manufaeturer. 

George Pickerfgill, Robert Ellis, and 
Matthew Lodge, of Clement’s-Mne, Lon- 
don, merchants. 

NOVEMBER ff. | 

Thomas Gladhill, of Bartholomew- 
lane, mercer. 

Thomas Salt, of Batterton, in Staf- 
fordfhire, merchant. 

Briton Salifbury, of Weftbury, in 
Wiltthire, carpentér. 

Benjamin Lara, of Kennington-greens 
Surry, furgeon. 

NovEMBEY 15. 

Abraham Vianna, of Bethnal-green, 
merchant. 

John Dyer, ef Upper Tyfoe, in War- 
wickfhire, cow-jobber. ; 

John jackfon, of Hales Owen, in Sa- 
lop, mercer. 

Willam Nath, of Newgate-ftreet, flop- 
feller. 

William Gerard, of Salford, in Lanca- 
fhire, cotton-fpinner. 

John Court, of Bath, ironmonger. 

Thomas Goode, of Pelham-itreet, Spi- 
tal-fields, filk-handkerchief- printer. 

NOVEMBER 18. 

Thomas Newland, of Cheapfide, gro- 

ce , 


Yr. 
Thomas Griffith Vaughan, of Briftol, 
merchant. 

Hugh Kenrick, of Stourbridge, in 
Worcefterfhire, mercer. 

Ebenezer Aldred, of Wakefield, in 
Yorkthire, manufacturer. 


Matthew Hawkins, 
houfe-builder. 

Obadiah Weftwood, of Birmingham, 
coffin-furniture-maker. 

William Dewy de la Touche, of Bafing- 
ftoke, in Hants, dealer. 

Thomas Palmer, of Wallingford, in 
Berks, barge-mafter. 

Samuel Southgate, of Chich-faint Ofith, 
in Fffex, malttter. 

William Pendred, of Oundle, in North- 
amptonfhire, baker. 

Thomas Flower, of Buckhurft-hill, in 
Effex, dealer in corn. 


of Manchefters 


Nov. 











FOR NOVEMBER, 1794. 


NOVEMBER 22. 
George Scott, of Hatton-garden, build- 


er. 

George Fairbone, of King-ftreet, Welt- 
minfter, ironmonger. 

William George Jones, of Coleman- 
ftreet, ftationer. 

Samuel Scarlet, of Newcaftle-under 
Lyne, upholfterer. 

John Brierley, of Manchefter, inn- 
keeper. 

James Welfh, of Portfea, in South- 
ampton, linen-draper. 

JohnLea Hayley, of Wolverhampton, 
.in Staffordfhire, linen-draper. 

James Sly, of Birmingham, vitualler. 

Richard Walker, of Reading, in Berks, 
horfekeeper. 

George Taylor, of Stoke Newington, 
linen-draper. 

Thomas Thornton, of Spalding, in 
Lincoln, fhopkeeper. 

Thom Martin, of Smithfield, mercer. 

James Atwell, of Coppice-row, Clerk- 
enwell, coal-merchant. 

Mary Sutherland, of Ifleworth, haber- 
dafher. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


OSHIEL’s Hiftory of the Moravian 
Miffions, &vo. ros. 

Adventures of T. Twigg, efq. 2 vol. 
fall vo. gs. 

Triebner’s Key to the French Revolu- 
tion, 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 

Townley’s Six Sermons before the Lord 
Mayor, 3s. boards. 

Schmeiffer’s Syftem of Mineralogy, 
vol. 1, 8vo. 5s. boards. 

Gifborne’s Inquiry into the Duties of 
Men in the higher and middie Claffes of 
Society, gto. rl. 5s. 

Hunter’s Treatife on the Blood, &c. 
with the Author's Life, by Home, 4to. 
11. 16s. 

Watt’s Declaration and Confeffion the 
Evening before his Execution, 1s. 

Hawtry’s Appeal to the New Telta- 
ment, in Proof of the Divinity of the Son 
of God, 2s. 6d. 

Impey’s Modern Pleader, 8vo. 8s. 

Letters on Emigration, 2s. 

Moifes’ Inquiry into the Abufes of the 
Medical Department of the Militia, 2s. 6d. 

Bancroft’s Philofophy of Permanent 
Colours, 8vo. 8s. 

Wintle’s Sermons, at Bampton’s Lec- 
ture, 8vo. 6s. 

Myftic Cottagers, 2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Hultory of the Campaign of 1794, 3% 

r 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN. 
November 15, 1794+ 


By the Standard Winchefter Quarter of 
Eight Bufhels. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oaty- 




















s. d. 8 des. de % de 

Middlefex 55 6136 0134 925 & 
Surry 53 °137 ©135 4)25 8 
Hertford 51 3/37 3 34 11123 x 
Bedford 48 3/33 3i gles 6 
Huntingdon 43 si- — 130 6):9 10 
Northampton 52 ©137 C}3% giz 10 
Rutland 53 9134 +]34 0123 @ 
Leicefter ss 8l- 36 Slog § 
Nottingham $7 8)42 0/39 10/24 10 
Derby 58 4 4o 6125 © 
Stafford 57 11 — 139 4/24 22 
Salop $5 1142 4/38 7/23 a5 
Hereford 59 9144 10/37 5124 9 
Worceiler 59 Aj-—-- |39 3/29 + 
Warwick 53 3)-— |4e 26 5 
Wilts 52 2jm——|35 2/25 Jo 
Berks §3  Sim——- 133. 5|25 10 
Oxford 53. 4[-—]34_ bj2z5 §& 
Bucks 50 8|-——]31 Ic/24 @ 
Brecon 60 0148 0135 2/19 2 
Montgomery 5° 10/39 4/30 $j19 © 
Radnor 53 1ij-——- 33. oj21 3a 

MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Efiex 52 6/33 035 225 8 
Kent 51 61/34 6/30 3]23 5 
Suffex 50 3]\-———}32 Oj24 6 
Suffolle 53 0133 6133 2123 4 
Cambridge 46 10j33 3/28 813 2 
Norfolk 48 10/29 ©)29 9122 © 
Lincoln gr 14! 0133 Qian 3 
York 49 3/37 19/32 Feo 
Durham 48 9/2 ~~ 43° «(3)19 8 
Northumberland |43 2/37 O17 3113 8 
Cumberland 52 5/49 “149 ditg 3 
Weitmorland 54 9149 © 28 10119 g 
Lancafter Geom 38 221 © 
Chefter 50 gi" 13° 4)21 g 
Flint $7 77 > }4! 7\-— 
Denbigh 56 1140 0158 6lig o 
Angletea 50 o|-——]32 O14 @ 
Carnarvon gt 8142 Of32 4116 g0 
Merioneth 53 8147 3136 cing 4 
Cardigan 49 1134 4125 Iclig © 
Pembroke 44 2-——/28 6j- 
Carmarthen 50. Ql-——— 27 Tg | 
Glamorgan 56 ToJ—-—— 3018 
Gloucefter ss ip——<[3? Cisg a8 
Somerfet 56 gl-——|35 5Sizo 8 
Monmouth 6r 3j-—— 733 4|-—— 
Devon 59 8|-——]3° 30/18 10 
Cornwall $3 toj-—— 128 giiS gs 
Dorfet 51 1-39 gj24 6 
Hants 52 2m] 33 Joj24 4 
Peck Loaf, 28. 7d. 
Prices 
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